KINDNESS, JUSTICE 

AND MERCY To 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPeER. 
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AUTOMEDON, THE FAMOUS GREEK HORSEMAN. 
We are indebted for this beautiful picture to The Engraver and Printer, 84 Summer St., Boston. 
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2 Our 


Dumb 


Animals. 


OUR ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE. 
Drama of ‘‘ Black Beauty.” 


In response to the offer of our ‘‘ American 
Humane Education Society’ of a prize of $1000 
for the best equestrian drama of ‘ Black 
Beauty,’ nine dramas have been sent to our 
offices, each accompanied by a sealed envolope 
containing the name and post-office address of 
the writer, none of which are to be opened or the 
name of any writer known to the committee or 
any one else until the decision of the committee 
has been arrived at. In accordance with our 
original proposition we called upon the manag- 
ing editors of the Boston Herald,” Boston 
Globe”? and ‘ Boston Journal” to appoint a 
suitable committee to decide which drama is 
entitled to the thonsand dollar prize. These 
gentlemen appointed Mr. Edward H. Clement, 
Editor-in-Chief of the “ Boston Daily Evening 
Transcript’; Mr. Charles E. L. Wingate, Dram- 
atic Editor of the “ Boston Daily Journal” ; 
and Mr. John W. Ryan, of the Editorial Staff 
of the “ Boston Saturday Evening Gazette,” to 
act as such committee. 

We are most happy to announce that the 
three gentlemen appointed have -kindly ac- 
cepted the appointment, and are most happy to 
say that probably no more competent commit- 
tee could be found in Boston. 

The nine dramas have all been placed in the 
hands of the committee and in due time we 
shall have great pleasure in giving to the pub- 
lic the name of the writer entitled to the 
prize. 

A cursory examination shows that a vast 
deal of labor has been expended on them. We 
think it not unlikely that several of them may 
be found so meritorious as to make it very 
difficult for the committee to decide, and 
should not be surprised if quite a number of 
them should be put upon the stage in various 
theatres to interest thousands of audiences in 
this and other countries. 


American 'Humane Education 
Society — Three Prizes of 
$200 each. 


While the circulation, through the influence of our 
“ American Humane Education Society,” of nearly or 
quite a million copies of “ Black Beauty” in this 
country in the past two years, and the even greater 
circulation which seems probable not only in our own 
but in European and Asiatic languages, have opened 
a new field of literature hitherto almost untrodden, they 
have by no means filled it. 

Other books can be written in the interest of the 
races we call dumb which will be read as widely and 
with profit almost or equally great. 

For the purpose of stimulating such efforts I do, in 
behalf of the “ American Humane Education Society,” 
offer three prizes of two hundred dollars each for the 
most interesting and useful stories, of not less than a 
hundred * Black Beauty” pages on the following sub- 
jects :— 

. ist. The kind and cruel treatment of domestic 
animals and birds in our Southern States and Terri- 
tories. 

2a. The kind and cruel treatment of domestic 
animals and birds in our Western States and Terri- 
tories 

3d. The kind and cruel treatment of domestic ani- 
mals and birds in our Northern States. 

The scenes of each story to be in the section of 
country written about. 

In the Southern States the mule should be included, 
and in all the States horses, cattle, sheep, swine, dogs, 
cats, ete. 

All manuscripts must be received at my offices, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, on or before November 1, 1892, must 
be signed with fictitions names, and each be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope containing the real name 
and post-office address of the writer, which will not be 
opened until the decisions are made. 

The committee will consist of three prominent 
Boston gentlemen, well known to the literary 
world. 

It will be optional with the successful writers to 
decline the prizes and retain their manuscripts if they 
so prefer; and no prize will be awarded by the commit- 
tee to any manuscript unless in their judgment it is 
deserving of publication. 

In regard to the treatment of horses and mules, no 
better guide can be found than “ Black Beauty.” 

In regard to the treatment of other domestic animals, 
including cattle, swine, and sheep, in dark and filthy 
stables, etc., and the multiform cruelties to which they 
are subjected, the field is at present comparatively 
new. 

For suggestions of some of the forms of cruelty 
proper .to be introduced into these stories, see my 
address to the sixty-one large High, Normal, Latin, and 
Grammar schools of Boston, which will be sent without 
charge to all wishing it. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE “DOCKTAIL” CAVALRY, INFANT- 
RY AND ART-ILLERY. 


THREE PRIZES FOR WRITERS. 


In behalf of “ The American Humane Education 
Society” I offer three prizes, of fifty dollars, thirty dol- 
lars, and twenty dollars, for the .three best comic songs 
adapted to the most popular mubic, on “ The Man [or 
Dude) with the Docktailed Horse,’ “ The Docktail Cav- 
alry,” “ The Docktail Infantry,” “ The Docktail Art- 
illery,” or similar subject, the object being to have them 
sung in the equestrian drama of * Black Beauty,” and 
on the stage and elsewhere, to awaken public sentiment 
in regard to the ridiculous folly as well as cruelty of the 
life mutilation of horses by docking. 

All manuscripts must be received at my offices, 19 Milk 
St., Boston, on or before Nov. 1, 1892; must be signed with 
Jictitious names and each accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the real name and post-office ad- 
dress of the writer, which will not be opened until the 
decisions are made. The committee will consist of three 
well-known gentlemen. 


Gro. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education Society, 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


AN EPISCOPAL CLERGY MAN’S SUGGES- 
TION ON DOCKING. 


The Rev. Andrew Gray (Episcopal clergyman] of 
Boston, writes us of a cruel case of docking which 
recently came to his knowledge and adds the following: 

* Allow me to make a suggestion. Would it not be 
wise, in the interests of the docked horses, made to 
suffer for life on account of man’s cruelty, to organize 
some association or society, with one simple pledge, viz., 
We agree and pledge ourselves that we will not ride be- 
hind, or in any way knowingly hire, for any service, 
any docked horse or horses. I believe there are thou- 
sands of ladies and gentlemen in Boston ready to hold 
up your hands in this matter if you will lead.” 

{We will add that Mr. Gray astonished a driver the 
other day by refusing to ride in a carriage drawn by a 
docked horse, saying that if he could not ride behind a 
whole horse he would walk.—Ep11ronr.] 

REV. JOHN CUCKSON AGAIN. 
From “ The Springfield Republican” of May 16th. 
THAT HUMANE ACT OF REV. JOHN CUCKSON. 


To the Editor of The Republican: The paragraph from 
* Our Dumb Animals” which The Republican printed a 
few daysago in reference to what Rev. John Cuckson did 
to bring to justice a young man who was guilty of abus- 
ing a poor old horse, omitted some of the interesting 
features of the incident. Mr. Cuckson had gone to 
Nahant to spend his summer vacation, and late one 
night, hearing the moanings of the abused animal, he 
investigated the case. He found the horse confined in a 
stall where it could not lie down, and suffering from the 
whippings and wounds that had been inflicted during a 
race the previous day. His limbs were swollen and 
bleeding and the animal was apparently in great dis- 
tress. Although the next day was Sunday he went out 
and found a better stable for the horse, and while the 
people were on the way to church our then pastor of the 
Church of the Unity might have been seen leading the 
poor creature to more comfortable quarters. The young 
man who had ridden the horse and whipped him with a 
thong filled with iron points, exclaimed, after Mr. Cuck- 
son had expressed himself pretty freely concerning the 
cruelty, “ Mr. Cuckson, what are you going to do about 
it?’ “How do you know my name?” inquired Mr. 
Cuckson. “I have heard you preach in Springfield.” 
“T preach in Springfield and practise in Nahant,” 
said Mr. Cuckson, “and Iam going to have you prose- 
cuted.” The next day he made complaint and when the 
trial took place he went from Springfield to Boston to 
testify. The young man was fined and the owner of the 
horse was ordered to have it killed. Months afterward, 
when Mr.Cuckson was in Boston, a young man greeted 
him and said, “7 am the young man you prosecuted. 
I have given up horse-racing and I want to thank 
you for what you did.” 

Springfield, May 13, 1892. HENRY M. Burr. 


SUNDAY, MAY 8th. 


On Sunday, May sth, Boston’s eminent 
preacher, Rey. Minot J. Savage, preached toa 
large audience an eloquent sermon on ‘‘ Man 
and the Lower Animals,” from which we are 
glad to give the following: 

“Why, in the nature of things, should there be any- 
thing but love and friendship between man and beast’? 
It is a constant source of amazement to me as to what it 
is in us that makes us feel we are not having the best of 
good times unless we are killing something. Ut is only a 
short time since live pigeons were shot from the traps. 
Why must we coin our enjoyment out of blood? 

* * * 


“ Take the anglomania for the fox hunt. Bravely 
attired men and women, a pack of hounds, and one or 
two little frightened animals shunted over the land till 
at last the brush becomes the. property of some dainty 
lady. 

“What isa preserve? Merely a place where animals 
and birds are grown to be shot by this and that person. 
The keepers are sent to drive the birds within range, 
while the men stand in their tracks and have a half- 
dozen guns loaded for them, with which to destroy them. 

“Now turn to our domestic animals, and ask your- 
selves what natural right a man has to turn into a slave 
any animal whatsoever. I am not going to become 


Sor they know not what they do. 


sentimental, but I want you to think of the true justice 
underlying this. 

“At Senator Stanford’s place in California I saw his 
great stables. He took me out to see his colts’ kinder- 
garten. Here they have their little trotting circuits, and 
here they are taught to develop whatever powers they 
may possess. And I was told that if any keeper swore 
at, or even spoke roughly to, a horse, he was instantly 
discharged. 

“T must pass now to the relation we stand in to 
animals as pets. 1 am amazed as | go through the 
world to see the treatment of cats and dogs. J have 
wished I could put the boy in the place of the cat, and 
thus teach him the lesson of merey by suffering.” 


If our paper were larger we would be glad 
to print more of this sermon. 


. 
A ROMAN CATHOLIC LADY 


residing on Palisade Avenue, Jersey City Heights, N.J., 
wife of the editor of “ The Jersey City Herald,” has re- 
cently offered to render a very great and valuable 
service to our “ American Humane Education Society.” 
In her letter just received we are pleased to find this: 

“ Please permit me,as a Roman Catholic, to express 
the heartfelt joy it causes me to see that in your noble 
and good work Catholics and Protestants are united.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

It is important for the welfare both of human beings 
and dumb animals that Catholics as well as Protestants 
shall be humanely educated. 

As long ago as when we were earning, in the profession 
of the law, the money which has enabled us to work for 
over twenty years without pay, we were glad to number 
among our clients such men as Father Haskins of the 
“House of Angel Guardian,” Father, now Monseigneur, 
Patrick Strain, Bishop Fitzpatrick, and many other 
well-known members of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Since then we have received lots of help in our humane 
work in Massachusetts, Illinois, Florida and other States 
from the Roman Catholic clergy, including prominently 
Archbishop Williams of Boston. ; 

Occasionally we receive letters warning us to beware 
of Roman Catholics. 

Our good friend Patrick Donahoe of the “ Pilot” and 
“ Donahoes Monthly,” calling to-day, we told him of 
one such letter just received. 


“Well,” said he, “I will offer a prayer for the poor 
Fellow who wrote it.’ 


Now that is the kind of spirit we are trying to promote 
between all Christian sects and all Christian nations, 
the spirit of Him who prayed, “ Father forgive them 

” 


OUR COMPANY’S DOG, DICK. 


We have just read avery interesting account, 
too long for our columns, written by Lieut. F. 
P. Fremont of the United States Army. It was 
in 1869. The Company was ordered West to 
look after hostile Indians. Dick, without col- 
lar, or apparent owner, joined the Company at 
Jersey City, and became a universal favorite. 


The Company was ordered to march from the . 


fort near the Wishita River to the next fort 
and escort a supply train of six mule wagons. 
They were surrounded by several hundred 
Indians, and intrenched as best they could, 
held the Indians at bay, but could get no 
water. A call for help was wrapped in a piece 
of rubber blanket and tied around Dick’s neck, 
and at night he was driven out of the encamp- 
ment and pelted with clods of earth when he 
tried to come back. Finally he started off in 
the darkness. The next morning he appeared 
at the fort, and a large relief force at once 
started, at sight of which the Indians took to 
their heels and the Company was saved. 

Lieut. Fremont adds: ‘‘ But I have often 
wondered what Dick thought as he trotted 
through the darkness, for of course he could 
not know that it was to save our lives.” 

(For “Our Dumb Animals.) 
A LITTLE GIRL TO HER LITTLE 
PRISONER. 
My poor little bird is lonely, 
le mopes and he will not sing. 


I'd like to comfort him, only 
I don’t know of anything. 


I brought him toys to amuse him — 
A horse, a whip, and a drum; 

But he took no sort of notice, 
And sat there frightened and glum. 


What shall I de for my wild bird 
To make him happy once more? 
T almost think he'd like better 
To be as he was before. 


Perhaps he wouldn't be lonely 
If only I'd let him fly. 

There, Dicky — your cage is open — 
Be off with you, sweet! good-bye! 
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WOF 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 

Gro. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; Josern L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over twelve thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Merey have been formed, 


with probably over seven hundred thousand 
members. 


PLEDGE. 


“T will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 


Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can ae out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S.P.C. 

on our badges means * Merciful Society Prevention ‘of 
Cruelty to Au.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of “Band of Mercy’? information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a “ Band of 
Mercy”? by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both — either signed or 
authorized to be signed —to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ** Band” and the name and 
post-office address [town and State] of the Presi- 
dent: — 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘Our DumMB ANT- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
Sor one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 
5. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 


The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be Presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents ; ribbon, 
four cents ; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents ; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals’’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a 
kind act, to make the world happier or better, is 
invited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. 
Angell, Esq., President. 19 Milk Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and receive full information. 

A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. [See Melodies.) 

— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, tecite tions, Memory Gems,” and Anee- 
dotes of good and noble sayings and ‘deeds done to both 
human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. “Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
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STEREOPTICON SLIDES. 


We are having a supply of stereopticon 
slides made of our oil painting of 


THE HORSE MUTILATED FOR 
LIFE: 
Also of the first and third cuts in this column 
in one slide, 
We can furnish them wherever wanted at 
50 cents each. 


THE BOSTON PILOT 


calls the men who ride and drive docked 
horses ‘‘ heartless idiots.’’ The Boston Pilot is 
a very sensible and influential paper. 


TO TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
FACTURERS. 


We are glad to find in ‘‘ Wade’s Fibre and 
Fabric”? of May 21 (Boston), which goes, we 
understand, to about 25,000 manufacturers, the 
following : 


Mr. Geo. T. Angell, president of our two humane 
socicties, and editor of ‘* Our Dumb Animals,” has long 
been in open warfare against every form of cruelty; 
ve the hardened sinner, and teaching the innocent 
ehilt 

The docktailed horse has got to disappear from our 
streets. The following cuts will illustrate one of Mr. 
Angell’s methods. 


MANU- 


PREPARING AN AMERICAN HORSE FOR AN IMITATOR 
or ONE KIND OF ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 


DOCKTAIL ARTILLERY. 


American citizen trying to make people think he 
belongs to the English Aristocracy. 


AMERICAN LADY’s RECEPTION OF IMITATOR OF ONZ 
AIND or ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 


We sent a copy of ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals’ to 
John Spollon, and wrote on the margin of 
the cuts, ‘tit im ard,” when he quickly wrote 
and returned the following verses on that 
peculiar product of modern American society, 
that apes the English snobocracy. 


DOcCKTAIL CAVALRY. 
Imitator of ONE KIND of English Aristocracy. 


DARWIN’S MISSING LINK. 


{Written on seeing in “ Our Dumb Animals” cut of the 
“ Docktail Dude.) 
He held me with his glittering glass 
Stuck in his languid eye. 
A tailless horse he rode, of course, 
I mildly asked him — why? 


‘*He used it ‘during Summah time’ 
To brush off flies,” said he. 

“7 docked it lest it might suggest 
That there were flies on me. 


This answer roused my righteous wrath : 

Speak truly: thou didst rob 

That noble brute, thou mean galoot, 
To ape the English snob. 


“T know what docked thy horse’s tail ; 
Now tell me, who docked thine? 
Thou art, I think, ‘the missing link’ 
Whose loss made Darwin pine.” 
JOHN SPOLLON. 


There are many ladies and gentlemen 
driving docktailed horses that bought them 
without a thought of the cruelty of the oper- 
ation of shortening the tail. All humane 
people will cease buying them and using them, 
and neither men nor devils will ever block Mr. 
Angell’s pathway in pursuit of the peculiar 
specimen of the genus Homo that persists in 
making a bobtailed horse. 

We should never forget that the true gentle- 
man and lady are always humane and ever 
ready to discountenance cruelty. 

—Wade’s Fibre and Fabric. 


HORSE BREEDERS’ 
TIONS AND DOCKING. 


EDITORS, ASSOCIA- 


We most respectfully but earnestly ask the 
about twenty thousand editors who will receive 
this paper to use their influence with all 
Torse-Breeding Associations” to effectually 
stop the life mutilation of American horses by 
docking, by adopting a rule that no prize shall 
be awarded to a mutilated horse. 


AMUSING INCIDENT. 


We were much pleased to-day to receive a call from 
our good friend Miss Leonard, of Greenfield, Mass., who 
has done so much for the protection of dumb animals in 
that important town, and were amused to listen to her 
description of the manner in which, when it became 
rumored about that she had some copies of “ Black 
Beauty” for distribution, to her astonishment she was 
promptly waited upon by ‘about sixty boys, each anxious 
to obtain a copy. The result was that she continued to 
be waited upon until she had distributed about three 
hundred copies of this interesting book. She gave one 
to a teamster who was passing into the v illage, and when 
he passed her house on the way home he was so absorbed 
in reading the book as he sat on his wagon that he paid 
no attention to his horses. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumps 


Boston, June, 1892. 


ARrTICLEs for this paper may be sent to GEO. 
T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us eigh- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage, 
and will receive the volume. 


Persons wishing ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals” for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies, of back 
numbers. 


Teachers and Canvassers. 


Teachers can have ‘Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 


Our “American Humane Education Society” 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
about ten thousand newspapers and magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are 
charges. 

In emergency cases of severe injury, where owners are 
unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent at the expense 
of the Society. 


expected to pay reasonable 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances, to examine our report 
of receipts which is published in each number of 
our paper, and if they do not find the sums they have 
sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers, 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
* Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month two 
hundred and forty-nine new branches of our 
“ Parent Band of Mercy,’ making a total of 
twelve thousand nine hundred and ninety-one. 


Docking Horses $100. 


I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, a prize of $100 for evidence by which the 
Society shall convict any person in Boston or 
vicinity of the life mutilation of any horse by 
the practice called docking. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


“Black Beauty” Prices and 
Warning. 

Our beautifully cloth bound Library Edition, 
twenty-five cents at our offices, thirty cents 
when sent by mail; Board Edition, twelve cents 
at our offices, twenty cents when sent by mail; 
Italian Edition, ten cents at our offices, four- 
teen cents when sent by mail; Anna Sewell 
Edition, with her photograph and autograph, 
also our regular Old Gold Edition, six cents 
at our offices, ten cents when sent by mail. 
Lower prices when large numbers are ordered. 

Various publishers, taking advantage of our 
wide presentation and advertisement, have 
issued spurious editions of ‘ Black Beauty,” 
leaving out the Codman letter and all the humane 
pictures and information which constitute an im- 
portant part of our book and substituting adver- 
tisements of corsets, medical discoveries, pills, 
ete., ete. Don’t buy them. 


BAND OF MERCY SONGS. 


Will friends please send us all the good 
“Band of Mercy”’ songs they can. ( With or with- 
out music.) When we get enough we shall put 
them into the hands of a competent person to 
select and prepare a new song book. 


BOSTON POLICE AND COACHMEN’S 
BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 


We have sent, through our Police Commis- 
sioners, beautifully bound volumes of ‘ Black 
Beauty” and our “ Autobiographical Sketches” 
to the Commissioners, and also to Headquarters ; 
also to each of the sixteen Police Stations. In 
each we have written ‘“‘ With kind wishes,” ete. 

We have also sent them to the reading-room 
of the ‘ Coachmen’s Benevolent Association.” 
We have also, through the kindness of our 
Police Commissioners, supplied each Station 
with our Humane Calendars” and placards. 


A BEAUTIFUL PLACARD. 


We have had a beautiful placard printed, 
nine inches by five, containing our society seals 
and two cuts and the following in large print, 
which we will cheerfully send to those who 
will put them up where they will do good: — 

If you have any pity for suffering horses 

Don't ride in any vehicle drawn by a poor- 
looking horse. 

Or employ an expressman or teamster who 
drives one. 

Don’t ride behind a docked horse or 
tightly checked, if you can help it. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education Soci- 
ety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


one 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


I hereby offer twenty prizes of $10 each, and 
forty prizes of $5 each, for evidence by which 
our Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals shall convict persons of 
violating the laws of Massachusetts, by killing 
any insect-eating bird or taking eggs from its 
nest. Gro, T. ANGELL. 

President of the American Humane Education 
Seciety, the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent 
American Band of Mercy. 

19 Milk Street, Boston, March, 1892. 

2000 large cards for posting, containing the 
above notice, can be had at our offices without 
charge. 


THIS SUMMER. 


Friends going to the country or sea-shore 
for the coming summer can help us by refusing 
to ride in any vehicle drawn by a docked horse 
or a horse tightly checked or a poor-looking 
horse, and by refusing to employ any driver who 
is unkind to his horse. 


$$ 


GIFTS TO OUR ‘*AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY.” 

Those who wish to aid Rey. Dr. Jessup in distributing 
« Black Beauty” in the Arabic in Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, or Rey. Dr. Clough in distributing it in the 
Telugu in India, or to aid its circulation on this conti- 
nent or elsewhere, or to aid the general work of our 
Society where and in ways we may think it is most 
needed, will please kindly say in the letters accompany- 
ing their gifts how they prefer to have them used. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


FROM 


A LOST DOG. 


Boston, May 3, 1892. 
DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

Iam a very little dog, and I was lost on the Common 
not long ago and was very unhappy, not knowing what 
would become of me, but a kind friend and lover of dogs 
saw me and befriended me,and IL want to show my 
rratitude for her kindness, so send to your society, to 
help other little dogs, this five dollar bill, from 

BISMARCK LINCOLN. 


Sor the hard-working horses as long as I live. 


Cases reported at our Boston Offices in April. 


Whole number dealt with, 252; animals taken from 
work, 53; horses and other animals killed, 55. 


NEW AND VERY IMPORTANT. OURCOL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


As our readers will find in another column, 
our Bands of Mercy” in every State and 
Territory but Alaska, have now reached the 
number of 12,991. 

The time has now come to move on our 
colleges and universities, and in the fall we 
propose to lay before their Presidents and 
Faculties plans which we believe will enlist 
their warmest sympathies. 

It is not impossible that in the near future 
tens of thousands of American students in our 
higher institutions of learning may be members 
of a great Humane League—a non-sectarian 
order of American Chivalry, whose pledge 
shall embody the covenant: 

** God helping me, I promise that I will on all 
occasions and under all circumstances endeavor, 
to the best of my ability, to protect the defence- 
less and to maintain the right.” 


“Men of thought! be up and stirring 

Night and day! 

Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain, 
Clear the way! 

There’s a fount about to stream ; 

There’s a light about to beam; 

There’s a warmth about to glow; 

There’s a midnight blackness 
Changing into gray. 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way!” 


= 
NEUTRAL FLAG, 


As in wars between nations, ships sailing under a neuw- 
tral flag enter all ports; so in wars between religious 
sects and political parties; this little vessel of ours — 
“Our Dumb Animals” —sails monthly not only into the 
home of every clergyman, lawyer, doctor, school super- 
intendent, postmaster, and thousands of teachers and 
others in Massachusetts, but also every month into the 
editorial rooms of nearly ten thousand American news- 
papers and magazines, and every second month into 
every editorial office in America north of Mexico, and 
into many in other lands, distributing its cargoes of 
mercy through thousands of channels into millions of 
homes which, wider a different flag, it could never reach. 


FREE MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT. 


Would you like to attend a musical enter- 
tainment of high class, where all the partic- 
ipants are skilled musicians? You may do it 
free of charge. 

Rise with the sun on a bright summer 
morning and take a stroll on the lawn or 
in the garden. As you have come out for the 
express purpose of hearing choice music, you 
should listen so attentively that none of the 
precious strains shall escape. 

Listen! Isn’t that grand music? How 
sweet! how perfect! how delightful! Surely 
the Lord is good for sending us such sweet- 
voiced winged messengers of love. Listen! 
They are singing praises to their Maker. 


A LITTLE CHILD WITH A GREAT HEART. 


Frances E. Willard writes thus of little 
Dorothea Langton, a Chicago girl thirteen 
years old: 

A month ago a brutal driver stopped in front of her 
mother’s house to beat an overladen horse. The little 
girl ran out bare-headed and entreated the driver to let 
her try to start the animal. This he permitted her to 
attempt. She took hold of the bridle, and at her gentle 
command the horse settled down to his heavy task, not, 
however, before he had offered appreciation of the kind- 
ness shown him, by rubbing his big nose against her 
hands. 

Almost every suffering four-footed creature in her 
neighborhood has found a place at her home. Stray dogs 
have been always the subject of her care, and she has 
done all she could to mitigate the sufferings of beaten 
horses. She said to a reporter: “J am going to care 
{How 
does this compare with the docktail cavalry? — Ep1Tor.] 


“He prayeth best who loveth bes 
All things, both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 
—Coleridge. 
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PROMINENT LADIES. 


PROTEST OF EIGHTY-TWO BOSTON 
LADIES AGAINST THE CRUEL 
PRACTICE. 


The undersigned ladies protest 
against the present practice of 
docking the tails of horses, as a 
painful and cruel operation, as a 
mutilation of the animal for life, 
and as a fashion devoid of grace 
and beauty: — 


Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, Mrs. Bryant, 
Mrs. Martin Brimmer, Mrs. John Bige- 
low, Mrs. Amos A. Lawrence, Mrs. O. W. 
Peabody, Mrs. J. T. Cushing, Mrs. Charles 
W. Eliot, Mrs. Mary Hemenway, Miss 
Anna C. Lowell, Mrs. G. H. Shaw, Mrs. 
Algernon Coolidge, Mrs. P. H. Sears, Mrs. 
Chas. P. Putnam, Mrs. Wm. F. Cary, Miss 
M. M. Hunt, Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Walter 
C. Cabot, Mrs. Francis P. Sprague, Mrs. 
Edward Cunningham, Mrs. Robert G. 
Shaw, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. F. W. Sar- 

ent, Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, Jr., 

rs. F. R. Sears, Jr., Mrs. Arthur T. 
LF rene Mrs. A. S. Wheeler, Mrs. G. A. 

ilton, Mrs. Dwight, Miss Lyman, Miss 
Wharton, Miss Annie P. Loring, Miss 
Dodge, Miss Alice Russell, Miss Goddard, 
Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam, Miss Edith 
Rotch, Miss Miriam P. Loring, Miss A. 
Morrill, Miss Sarah C. Paine, Mrs. Fran- 
cis Brooks, Mrs. John Lowell, Mrs. Rotch, 
Mrs. Fields, Mrs. C. F. Paine, Mrs. J. 
Collins Warren, Mrs. Wharton, Miss 
Eliza C. Winthrop, Mrs. Geo. Baty Blake, 
Miss Lucy A. Folger, Mrs. George J. 
Fiske, Mrs. R. D. Smith, Mrs. Frederic 
Cunningham, Jr., Mrs. Wm. P. Lyman, 
Mrs. James Jackson, Mrs. Walter Dab- 
ney, Mrs. Mary B. Claflin, Mrs. Russell, 
Mrs. Richard Codman, Mrs. Francis Allen, 
Mrs. Henry Whitman, Mrs. Samuel C 
Cobb, Mrs. Parkinson, Mrs. Richard War- 
ren, Mrs. Dr. Brown, Mrs. David W. 
Cheever, Miss M. P. Sears, Miss S. D. 
Gore, Miss A. M. Storer, Miss Lily | 
Bangs, Miss Marianne Paine, Miss Lily | 
Ward, Miss A. L. Sears, Miss M. G. | 
Storer, Miss Helen Paine, Miss A. F. | 

| 
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Reynolds, Mrs. Chas. G. Loring, Miss 
Clara T. Endicott, Miss Sarah B. Fay, 
Mrs. Charles H. Dorr, Mrs. George W. 
Wales, Miss Helen Loring. 


THEY ARE CRIMINALS. 


THE FIRST LAW IN THE WORLD 
AGAINST DOCKING. 


[CHAPTER 267. ] 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-NINE. 


AN ACT 
To PREVENT THE MUTILATION OF HORSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as fol- 
lows: — 


_ Whoever cuts the solid part of the tail of 
any horse in the operation known as docking, 
or by any other operation performed for the 
purpose of shortening the tail, and whoever 
shall cause the same to be done, or assist in doing 
such cutting, unless the same is proved to be a 
benefit to the horse, shall be punished by impris- 
onment in the jail not exceeding one year, or by 
tine of not less than one hundred nor more than 
two hundred and fifty dollars. One-half Of all 
fines collected under this act upon, or resulting 
from, the complaint or information of an offi- 
cer or agent of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, shall be 
paid over to said society in aid of the benevo- 
lent objects for which it was incorporated. 


House of Representatives, April 17, 1889. 
Passed to be enacted. 
WILLIAM E. BARRETT, Speaker. 
In Senate, April 18, 1889. 
Passed to be enacted. 
Harris C. HARTWELL, President. 
April 18, 1889. 
Approved. 
OLIVER AMEs, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


The above is the law of Massachusetts, and every man 
who aids in violating it, no matter how many millions 
of dollars he may control, is a criminal. 

We talk of the dangerous criminal classes. 

There is no criminal class in America to-day more 


MUTILATED For 


“READ 


BLACK BEAUTY! 


MUTILATED FOR LIFE. 


dangerous than rich men who violate and defy the laws. 

If anarchy and dynamite ever get possession of this 
country and make all lives and property unsafe, it will 
be the legitimate fruit of the heartless follies and crimes 
of this class. 

Let us thank God that their number is no larger, and 
that there are other men and women of large wealth 
whose deeds of charity, humanity and mercy stand like 
the bow of God’s promise in the heavens to save the 
nation and the world. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


CARD PICTURE OF MUTILATED HORSE. 

We have published a beautiful card picture 
of the above oil painting. 

It is a valuable picture to use all over this 
country to call public attention to the life-long 
cruelty inflicted on the horse by docking, and 
we shall be glad to furnish them in any quantity 
at two cents each, payable in money, postage 
stamps or otherwise. We want to distribute 
500,000 copies. Write 


Geo. T. ANGELL, 
President (of the American Humane Educaton Society, 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent Band of Merey) 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 


MUTILATED FOR LIFE. 

The Boston daily papers of April 29 and 30 
contain various kind notices of our painting 
below described. 

Among these we find the following in ‘‘ The 
Boston Daily Globe” :— 


ELOQUENT APPEAL IN OIL. 


There is on exhibition at the rooms of the American 
Humane Education Society and Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, at 19 Milk St., 
to-day, a large-sized oil painting of a horse, @ victim 
of the heartless cruelty which fashion exacts of dumb 
animals. 

The horse’s tail is missing, and the poor animal stands 
as if aware of his humiliation and disgrace. 

“ Mutilated for life” is the fitting inscription, in black 
on a white background, which is suspended from the 
base of the picture, which is about six feet square, and 
stands on an elevated pedestal. The deep black border 
which surrounds the picture is intended as mourning for 
the distigured animal in the centre. 

The painting is magnificent in its simplicity, and 
cannot fail to leave an impression on all who behold it. 
It was designed by Mr. C. B. Hutchinson, and every day 
for a week, beginning to-morrow, if the weather is favor- 
able, it will be drawn through the principal streets of 
Boston in a wagon draped in black and drawn by a fine 


This picture painted on both sides of the canvas has been sent through Boston streets one week, and is to be 
| used hereafter in and out of Boston in numerous ways, of which our readers will from time to time be informed. 


looking animal, with neither check-rein nor blinders, 


and possessed of that pride of all American animals 
—his tail. 


After the picture has been exhibited in all the princi- 
pal streets of Boston, it will be sent to Newport, R. L., 


and other fashionable resorts, where mutilated horses 
are painfully numerous. 

One of the many ways which the “* American Humane 
Education Society” is taking to discourage the docking 
system is by offering prizes for the best comic songs treat- 
ing on that subject. Incidental to this, the society has 
offered a prize for the best dramatization of “ Black 
Beauty.” 


President Angell has also sent a letter to all the prin- 
cipal editors of North America north of Mexico, asking 
them to use their intluence with horse-breeding ‘associa- 
tions to effectually stop the life mutilation of American 
horses by docking by making a rule that no prizes 
shall be awarded to mutilated horses. 

Globe, April 29, 1892. 


COL. CROCKETT AND THE COON. 
DOCKING. 

There is an old story about the famous Ken- 
tucky hunter, Col. Crockett, that a coon, one 
day, resting high up ina tree, seeing the Colonel 
getting ready to fire, sang out,‘‘Hold on, Colonel. 
If that’s you, I'll come down.” 

Now, we want to say to these two-legged 
coons, who, setting the laws of Massachusetts at 
defiance, ride and drive through our streets 
horses with their tails cut off, and think they 
are so high up in the tree that no rifle can 
reach them—we want to say to them that 
what we have done thus far is only the begin- 
ning, and that as surely as the sun rises and sets, 
the time is coming when the universal condemna- 
tion of the American people will rest on any 
man or woman who encourages this brutal and 
heartless mutilation. 

We have no ill-will against these people. On 
the contrary, sincerely wish that both in this 
world and the next they may get all the happi- 
ness to which they are justly entitled. But 
they must stop this abuse. 

It is said that 

“ While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 
But the sooner they are converted the better it 
will be for themselves as well as for the dumb 
beasts whose interests it is our duty to protect. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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LET EVERY TUB STAND ON ITS OWN 
BOTTOM. 


Our opinion is asked in regard to the wisdom 
of uniting in one organization, as has been done 
in some of our States,—societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals, and the more recent 
organizations for the prevention of cruelty to 
children. 

In local societies formed in the smaller cities 
and towns, we see no particular objection, but 
in State organizations we have no question what- 
ever that it is infinitely better that these Socie- 
ties should not be combined, for the following 
reasons: 

FIRST.—To right the wrongs and protect 
from cruelty the innumerable millions of the 
lower animals furnishes a field of labor so 
enormous as to require the utmost energy and 
activity of any organization established Jor that 
purpose. 

SECOND.—Many people who are interested 
in and connected with the hundreds of Catho- 
lic and Protestant societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to children which are found in every 
State and every large city, have no particular 
interest in the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, and will give little or no money to that 
purpose, and their uniting in one organization 
with societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals is likely to result in want of harmony, 
and want of proper success in the protection of 
the lower animals. 

THIRD.—Other people who are deeply inter- 
ested in the protection of those who seem to them 
to most need protection are willing to give money 
to an organization which will use it in accord- 
ance with their riews, but do not care to give it 
where it is likely to be used largely, not for 
the protection of lower races, but for the pro- 
tection of those for whom hundreds of organi- 
zations hare already been established. 

FOURTH.—Societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children, whenever they may acquire 
a considerable fund, are liable to lawsuits 
brought by parents and unprincipled lawyers, 
in which very large damages may be claimed 
and sometimes recovered for the taking of 
children from parents, etc., etc., while the 
amount of damages which can be claimed in 
suits against societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals must necessarily always be 
very small. 

For this reason, persons interested in the 
protection of animals are likely to be unwilling 
to give large sums to an organization which is 
liable at any time to be sued for thousands of 
dollars on account of the separation of a child 
from its parents. 

FIFTH.— We have no question whatever that 
two separate organizations are likely to get 
more money and do more work than one, and 
that it is infinitely better for dumb animals that 
each “tub should stand on its own bottom.” 

Gero. T. ANGELL. 


““VIVISECTION.” 


Whether, as Agassiz, the greatest scientist 
ever on this continent thought, there is a 
future life for animals, and whether if there be 
no future life for animals an eternal sleep may 
be better or worse for millions of them than 
what is inflicted upon them here are questions 
which our readers can answer as well as we can. 

Whether the statements made by the leaders 
of our great Medical Schools, that no vivisec- 
tion experiments are practised except with a 
view to the prevention of human or animal 
suffering—and that in all, or nearly all, these 
experiments animals operated upon are 
etherized and suffer no pain,— whether these 
statements are true or not is a matter con- 
cerning which there seems to be a difference 
of opinion. 

How the suffering involved in such experi- 
ments compares in degree and magnitude with 
the sufferings daily inflicted in our slaughter 
houses, on our cattle trains, on our cattle 
steamers, on our great plains in winter, in the 
seal fisheries, in the destruction of millions of 
insect-eating birds, and in a hundred other 


ways seems to be another subject on which 
there is a difference of opinion. 

But certain things seem to us perfectly 
clear. 

First. That the great medical profession of 
our country numbers hundreds of thousands 
of educated men whose life work is the relief 
of pain, and the prevention of suffering. 

Second. That our lives and the lives of all 
that are dear to us are from time to time 
placed in their keeping, and that to a greater 
or less extent they have the sympathy, con- 
fidence and good will of nearly every man and 
woman in America. 

Third. That no law opposed by the great 
mass of the medical profession and the leaders 
of our medical schools can ever be enacted, or 
if enacted would ever be enforced. 

Fourth. That if the medical profession, as a 
whole, and the medical schools believe vivi- 
section essential to the progress of medical 
science and the relief of human and animal 
suffering, all the courts and laws in the world 
will never prevent medical students from 
practising it, but on the contrary may rather 
tend to increase it. 

Fifth. That all vituperation or abuse which 
may be hurled against the great medical pro- 
fession will accomplish no good. 

Sixth. That the one effective method of 
preventing unnecessary vivisection lies through 
humane education, and obtaining the approval 
and assistance of the medical profession. 

Seventh. For that purpose our “ American 
Humane Education Society”’ offered two prizes 
of $250 each for the best essays that could be 
written on both sides of the question, and then, 
binding them together, sent them to thou- 
sands of physicians who would never have read 
a single anti-vivisection essay. 

Eighth. Our society has now, as our readers 
know, petitions before the *‘ Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society”? and the ‘* Massachusetts Homeo- 
pathic Medical Society,” asking their views on 
this important subject. And these petitions 
have, we understand, been referred to excellent 
committees, and in due time we shall get their 
reports. 

Ninth. When we have obtained these 
reports, we propose to publish them and send 
a circular letter to all members of the pro- 
fession in Massachusetts, asking personal 
opinions. 

Tenth. Subsequently we have other plans. 

Eleventh. In the meantime we are sending 
“Our Dumb Animals” every month to every 
physician in Massachusetts to be read by their 
children, their wives and themselves, and not 
a few of its readers are joining our ‘ Bands of 
Mercy.” 

Twelfth. Webelieve it was at our sugges- 
tion—without denouncing anybody,—that vivi- 
section experiments were stricken out of a large 
number of our school books; and through 
the mighty power of kindness and humane 
education we look hopefully for just and wise 
results in this as well as a hundred other ques- 
tions relating to the welfare of the races we 
call dumb. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


GOOD COMMON SENSE. 


We are pleased to find in the “ Animal World” 
{London] a description of the various kinds of societies 
organized for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
followed by these words: 

“ The member of a family who upbraids another be- 
cause he fails to see facts in the same light, lets in dis- 
cord and strife.” 


A PLEASANT LETTER. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 28th, 1892. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq. : 
Dear Sir, — Accept the thanks of my sister and myself 
for your Autobiography, which you have so kindly sent 


us, 

God bless you in your good work, and may it in the 
future prove as successful as it has in the past, and may 
you long be spared to carry it on. 

Please accept the enclosed checks from us ($50) for 
your humane work, and believe me, as ever, 

Respectfully, 
A.L. L. 


Noman can look at the stars without wanting to live 
forever. 


OUR MISSIONARY. 


Mr. Hubbard is now hard at work in Michigan, ad- 
dressing schools and forming “ Bands or Mercy.” At 
last accounts he had formed 52 in the public schools of 
“ Battle Creek” and 70 at Jackson. He had addressed 
the prisoners in the State Prison at Jackson and formed 
in = several “ Bands of Mercy,’ and was about 
to address a State Meeting of the superintendents, of 
Michigan public schools. 


SAINT GEORGE’S CHURCH, N. Y. CITY. 
A GOOD PLAN. 


We are pleased to learn from Miss N.C. Young, vice- 
president of the ‘“ Band of Mercy” of St. George’s, that 
each member is presented a blank book labelled on cover 
“ Book of Golden Deeds,” in which to make notes of 
kind and unselfish deeds which may come to their 
notice, and which can be read at the meetings of the 
band. 

— - 


FROM HOUSE OF ANGEL GUARDIAN, 
BOSTON. 
{Roman Catholic.} 
‘** Our Dumb Animals” and a copy of * Black 


Beauty” should be in the hands of every child in 
the country. Wishing you success in your good 
work, 
BROTHER HEPOMUCEU. 
NEVER KNEW WE WERE SO GOOD LOOK- 
ING. 


We remember reading once of a man who, 
having been tried for some criminal offence, 
said he never had known what agood man he wax 
until he heard his lawyer's argument. 

Some time ago we were notified that some of 
our friends wanted our portrait in oil, and had 
arranged with our Boston artist, Darius Cobb, 
to come to our offices for his preliminary work, 
and so save us the trouble of going to his 
studio. 

Three or four visits of Mr. Cobb to our 
oftices, followed by three sittings of an hour 
each at his, have resulted in the portrait which 
now hangs in our ‘ Director’s Room,” and 
which is pronounced by the friends who or- 
dered it as satisfactory as any they ever saw. 
We are certainly glad it is so, and will only add 
that we never knew what a good looking man we 
are until we saw this painting. 


ANOTHER PICTURE. 


Just before going to press we receive from Chicago a 
large package of “The Young Crusader,” Juvenile 
Organ of * The National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union” containing another picture of ourself and 
five columns of kind words relating to our work, written 
by our good friend, the editor. We wish we could help 
carry it on a thousand years longer. Perhaps we may. 


OUR AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES. 


The kind letters and newspaper notices we 
have recently received from readers of our 
autobiographical sketches are so numerous that 
instead of thanking each friend individually we 
must ask all to kindly accept in this form ou 
grateful thanks and kindest wishes. ' 

7 Gro. T. ANGELI. 


BOUND VOLUME OF AUTOBIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCHES. 


Our ‘‘ American Humane Education Society ”’ 
now issues a beautiful cloth-bound volume of 
our ‘*‘ Autobiographical Sketches,” suitable for 
libraries, etc., which is sold at our offices for 
20 cents, and sent by mail for 25 cents. The 
paper-bound edition is six cents at our offices, and 
ten cents when sent by mail. 


- - 
THEY STOPPED. 


It occurred on the farm occupied by Charles Shaw, in 
North Danville, Vt. Mr. Shaw was plowing, and after a 
time his horses stopped. He spoke to them to go on, but 


neither by word nor rein could they be induced to move 


ahead, and Mr. Shaw went forward to investigate, when 
he was greatly astonished to find his little three-year 
old daughter sitting on the edge of the furrow directly 
in front of the horses. 


£ 
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SIMON GRUB’S DREAM. 


Something like a year ago we published a 
beautiful poem written for ‘‘ Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,’ entitled Simon Grub’s Dream.”’ 

In ** The Animal World” [London] we find a 
description of a ‘‘ Band of Mercy” meeting in 
England from which we take the following: 


Mr. Stephens said he was not going to make much of a 
speech to-day. He was going to tell them a story instead 
—a sort of allegory which he had read ina magazine, and 
which had touched him very much. “It was a poem,” 
continued Mr. Stephens, “ but I am not going to give you 
the poem: I am going to give youa brief outline; and 
some time you may read the poem for yourselves. The 
story is given asa dream, and I am just going to give it to 
you in simple words and impress its a upon you, 
which is that it is not the light matter to ill-treat ani- 
mals that too many people are apt to imagine. 

“The story is called ‘ Simon Grub’s Dream, and is a 
very beautiful parable of the gospel of humanity to 
God’s lower creatures. 

“Simon Grub was a man who habitually ill-treated 
animals; his old horse Greyfoot he left in the bitter 
winter nights in a stable through whose cracks the 
keen night winds whistled, with only a few wisps of 

or hay to eat, and when he was weak and weary and 

“yf urged him to work with hard blows. The cows 
he had half starved, and the sheep he had turned out to 
freeze and = together in the biting weather; the old 
house-dog, who had longed for a caress or a kind word, 
had been beaten and neglected; and there was not a 
creature that came in his way that had ever received 
kindness from him. 

“ Well, this Simon Grub went to church one Sunday 
and heard the text of the sermon given out: ‘ Jnasmuch 
as ye have done it to these ye have done it unto Me;’ 
after which Simon Grub fell asleep and dreamed this 
dream : 

‘He dreamed that he died and stood at the gate 
Of the outer court where the angels wait 
For those who hear the glad ‘ Well done!’ 
And can enter the realms of the Holy One. 
And as Simon waited before the gate, he heard a 
voice saying: 
‘Do you know you must bring your witnesses here? 
And Simon answered : 
‘My brethren and my neighbors will speak for me ; 
But the brethren and neighbors did not appear.’ 
“And as Simon still waited, lo!a door opened, and be- 
fore him stood a poor forlorn crowd of the animals he had 
treated so badly. He saw them all — Greyfoot, the horse ; 
Brindle, the cow; the old house-dog, and all the 
others—such a pitiful set of creatures that the angel 
wept at the sight of them. 

“Yes, Simon knew them all only too well; he remem- 
bered the cruelty with which he had treated them; and 
now they had risen up to accuse him at the gate of 
heaven as one not worthy to enter in. And when he 
heard the accusation of his want of mercy, 


* Ye did it to these! Ye did it to these? 
Go hence, be homeless; go, starve and freeze! 
Ye did it to these! Ye did it to these!’ 
he knew that he deserved no mercy. It was too late now 
torepent. As he had lived, so he had died, with all his 
cruelty upon him, and no chance of making amends. 
And as he thought of all the past, in an agony of re- 
morse he suddenly awoke and found that he was in his 
pew at church, and that he had been 4 ey 

“ God had been more merciful than he had been to the 
poor brutes, and the dream had come to him as a solemn 
warning; and as a warning he took it. The poor dumb 
creatures in his charge must have wondered to find food 
and warmth and kindness where there had hitherto been 
starvation and cruelty. 

“My friends, take to your hearts this story of ‘Simon 
Grub’s Dream.’ In the words of the poem, 

‘Remember, dear friends, that the lips that are dumb 
May be those that will speak, when our time shall come 
To stand at the entrance and watch and wait 

For the angel to open or close the gate.’ 

“Yes, and do not forget this also; that God sees all 
that we do, that He abhors cruelty, and, sooner or later, 
will bring all our actions into judgment; and then our 
acts of cruelty will condemn us, whilst every act of 
kindness will be met with the gracious verdict: ‘ Jnas- 
ogy as ye did it to the least of these ye did it unto 


There was a moment’s silence after Mr. Stephens had 
finished his _—— Every one had listened intently, 
and now all felt that a noisy cheer would be out of place; 
but suddenly a childish voice said, “* Amen!” 

nd the listening crowd responded, and one loud 
“ Amen” resounded through the tent. 


OUR GOOD FRIEND. 


Mr. M. M. Ballou, whose many books of travels in 
foreign lands we have read with interest, brings us the 
April number of “ The Fortnightly Review,” and urges 
us to read a most impressive article by Ouida on 
“Death and Pity,’ in which the barbarity of hunting 
and other so-called English “Sport” is set forth in 
blackest colors. 

It is too painful to be quoted in “Our Dumb Animals,” 

but we rise from its reading with our long time deep 
impression more deeply impressed, that there is but one 
effective remedy, and that is wniversal humane educa- 
ion in the schools of all civilized nations, and that the 
most practical method of obtaining it is by founding in 
all parts of the world organizations similar to our 
“American Humane Education Society.” 

May the time soon come when such organizations shall 
everywhere be found working to abolish every form of 
cruelty and crime, and promote peace on earth and good 
will to every living creature. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN 
AND HIS GRAND- 
CHILD. 


A recent visitor to Ha- 
warden is quoted by the 
Pall Mall Gazette as say- 
ing: ‘‘I never saw a pret- 
tier sight than when his 
ten-year-old granddaugh- 
ter ran through the open 
door which divides the 
drawing-room from the 
grand old man’s sanctu- 
ary, and, pulling at the 
lapels of his dressing- 
gown, drew him imperi- 
ously away from what- 
ever was engaging him. 
The first intimation we 
had in the next room was 
a peal of laughter on Mr. 
Gladstone’s part at the 
obvious necessity of capit- 
ulating to that daring in- 
vasion, as musical and 
hearty as ever came from 
human lips, for his laugh 
is one of his greatest 
attractions. Presently 
the grand old man and 
the little child came hand 
in hand together into the 
drawing-room. Mrs. 
Gladstone runs to the 
piano and strikes up a 
lively waltz tune, and in 
a second the two partners 
are dancing together, the 
grand old man putting 
into his pirouettes a lot of 
funny, old-fashioned little 
steps, learned by our 
great-grandmothers sev- 
enty-five years ago, which 
it was impossible to view 
without delight and ap- 
plause.”’ 


Let the best men you 
know be the men you 
best know. 


For this 


der” of Chicago. 


GLADSTONE AND HIS GR 


ANDCHILD. 


icture of “the grand old man” who, at the ripe age of eighty-two, is 
one of the leading Statesmen of the world, we are indebted to “ The Young Crusa- 


RUSSIAN GRATITUDE. 


Nothing we have read for several days has 
pleased us more than an account we have 
found in the ‘‘ Boston Herald” of May 11th, 
given by Captain Sargent of the Steamship 
Indiana, which carried a cargo of Minnesota 
wheat to starving Russians. 

On her arrival at Libau, on the Baltic, the 
Russian officials came on board and kissed the 
captain. When the captain landed he was car- 
ried around on the shoulders of the people and 


repeatedly kissed, and a deputation, represent- | 
ing six thousand workmen, came off to the | 


ship, accompanied by a fleet of small steamers, 
to thank him and his countrymen. 

He was initiated as a ‘‘ Russian Brother” by 
the Army and Navy officers of the Port. 

At the closing religious service he was blessed 
and given a cake of consecrated bread to take 
him safe home. 

Getting ready to sail, he was detained by a 
telegram from the Czar, who wished to send 
him a gift. 


The farewell ceremonies included gifts from | 


ladies, blessings from the clergy, and the kind- 
est attention from all. 

The captain says that every dollar given in 
the United States for the famine sufferers goes 
to the right place. 

The Russian government have given a hun- 
dred and thirteen millions of dollars to relieve 
the starving, and one nobleman has mortgaged 
his estate for thirty-five years and given twenty 
millions of dollars for their relief. 


(Was there ever a more practical illustration of the 
kind spirit which ought always to prevail between Chris- 
tian nations ?— GEO. T. ANGELL.] 


HOW HE BECAME A CATHOLIC. 


“Cats have feelings like the rest of us, too,” says a 
lady in the New York Tribune, ‘and show them in much 
the same way sometimes. My husband is a Protestant. 
clergyman. A Catholic priest lives not far from us, in 
the same block, but we had never made his acquaintance. 
Some years before I got the cat I now have, we had an 


| unusually large Tom, with yellow patches of fur on a 


white background. He was a great favorite with the 
children, especially with the baby, who was never con- 
tented unless Tom sat on a chair beside him at meal- 


| times and had a share of everything the baby himself 


ate 


“One day the children received a present of a little 
black-and-tan dog, and they were so delighted with their 
new pet that Tom was left quite in the cold. When dinner- 
time came he got up in his accustomed place beside the 
baby, expecting to be fed. But baby would have noth- 
ing but the new pet, and so the dog occupied the place 
- onor, and Tom had to be thumped to make him get 
down. 


“It was an insult that called for blood, and watching 
his opportuuity after dinner, Tom pitched into that dog, 
and was given him an awful licking when the children 
with shouts and blows fell on the cat and beat him 
soundly till he fled. 


‘When the novelty of the new pet began to wear off, 
however, as it did a few days ago, inquiries were made 
for Tom again. Butno Tom could be found. Then it 
became known that nobody had seen him since the 
children beat him away from the dog. Tom was evidently 
lost. Perhaps the beating had broken some of his bones 
and he had crawled away to die. Great was the wailing 
but no cat could be found. Two or three days after that 
I passed the Catholic priest’s house, and there, inside the 
sash, seated on the windowsill, washing his face in the 
sunshine, I saw the big yellow and white spots of our 
Tom. He had geserted us and gone over to another 
faith. I told thé children and they went and got him, 
but no coaxing or petting could = him to stay in 
our house an hour after they let him have his liberty. He 
could not forget our desertion of him in favor of a rival, 
and so he stays still with the priest, who gives him an 
excellent character. We shall neversucceed in making 


-him a Protestant again.” 


Tears often prove the telescope by which men see far 
into Heaven. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


“IN THE LEAFY MONTH OF JUNE.” 
By Miss G. C. WHEELER of St. John, N. B. 


For * Our Animals.’’) 


Every lover of dumb animals who begins to read this 
will read it through. —Gro. T. ANGELL. 


In the merry month of picnics, 
In the leafy month of June, 
When the earth and sky were glowing, 
And all nature was attune ; 
The birds and beasts assembled, 
To hold council, as it were, 
Which occasioned quite a flutter 
*Mid the feathers and the fur. 


Grave and sober were the subjects 
They had taken for debate ; 


Wrongs endured through mais oppression, 


Thoughtless cruelty, or hate; 
And ‘twas Prancer who had summoned 
All who gathered round him there, 
Prancer — once so brave in battle, 
Wearing still a martial air. 


Of those he had invited 
I would mention some well known, 
The great and noble Bernard, 
And a Skye of bluest tone, 
A sentimental spaniel, 
Who bore the name of Fritz, 
A visitor from Newfoundland, 
A Collie and a Spitz. 


Tom a-Becket, peer of Pussies, 
Proud of his historic name ; 
Fluff, of Persian line ancestral; 
Tabby, dear to hearth and name; 
Maltie, with his coat of velvet, 
From the Isle of the Blue Sea; 
And a Manz of whom ‘twas whispered, 
“ Wanting in a great degree.” 


Then a little simpering kitten, 
With coquettish ribbon blue ; 

Last of all, the fair young stranger, 
Blanche, from Riviére du Loup. 


There was little Bun, the squirrel, 
And the bonnie chipmunk Jay, 

King of sheep, the grave Ramouton, 
And the donkey, Edward Gray; 

Prancer asked some poor relations, 
Hector, Dobbin, Nancy Lee; 

Mrs. Brindle’s friends from Jersey 
Made a charming céterie. 


Plymouth Rock, and Brahma Pootra, 
wly Barn-yard Bantam white, 

Twittering sparrow, circling swallow, 
Magpie, Raven as the night; 

Wild Canary, Wazen chatterer, 
Humming-bird with fairy réle, 

Owlet sage, dear Wren and Robin, 
And the Golden Oriole. 


Now with head and hoof uplifted, 
Wearing still the * martial air,” 
Spake the venerable Prancer — 
“Let us, friends, our wrongs declare ; 
Speaking freely to each other, 
Seek we also for redress 
From the weary chain that binds us, 
From the tyrants who oppress. 

Then arose the great St. Bernard, 
With a tale that shamed the land, 
How a poor and half-starved * Rover” 

to a butcher's stand; 
Hunger-crazed, he seized a morsel, 

When the man, by fiend possessed, 
Threw his knife with savage purpose, 

And it lodged in Rover's breast; 
Wild with pain the anguished creature 

Fled through crowded thoroughfare, 
Till some hand of mercy staying, 

Made his woe its loving care. 


Then the king of sheep Ramouton, 
Spoke of crowded cattle car, 

Of the heat, and thirst and aching, 
Of the bleating heard afar ; 

Dobbin told of cruel * docking,” 
Hector of the torturing fly. 

Nancy of the tightened check rein, 
Tom a-Becket with a sigh, 

Pictured all the maddening tumult, 
Missiles hurled as thick as hail, 

When in sport mauvais garcons” 
Mocked his helpless pleading wail. 


Edward Gray dwelt on the “ Black-thorn,” 


Jenny Wren with plaintive tones 
Wept for darlings taken from her, 
Bun the squirrel chanted—* Stones!” 


Many others told their story, 
Tales of cruelty and wrong, 
Then a silence rests upon them ; 
Hushed each murmur in the throng; 
When a Jittle city sparrow 
Nimbly hops before the “ chair,” 
Bows with lowly nod to Prancer, 
Then to all assembled there. 


“* May she speak?” But Prancer weary 
Says, ** Upon another day.” 
Then the deep-toned voice of Bernard, 
“ Let the birdling have her way.” 
Courage! though her heart is beating 
Loud beneath her dusky vest; 
Courage! Fortis love of others 
Fills her tiny throbbing breast. 
“It has grieved me as I listened 
To your tales so sad and true, 
But I think I have a message, 
Full of brightest hope for you.— 


Not long since, one sunny morning, 
Hearing sounds of music sweet, 

I ascended whence they issued, 
Hopping on a window seat. 


Looking in, I saw assembled, 
Men and women, children fair, 
Young and old, with calm, grave faces, 
Met for solemn praise and prayer, 
And they sang in tuneful measure 
A refrain that rose on high: 
*Fowls of air; Ye beasts and cattle, 
Bless the Lord, Him magnify, 


Then there stood up one among them, 
And he said: ‘A Father's care 

Rests on every living creature, 
Even sparrows have a share; 

And he will not hold as guiltless 
Those who hurt the smallest thing, 

Toiling bearers of our burdens, 
Lowly worm, or bird on wing’ 


Listening still, I marvelled greatly, 
As I heard throughout the land, 
Faithful friends are found united 
Our oppressors to withstand ; 
And in gentle ‘Bands of Mercy’ 
Little children have a place, 
Pledged to treat with love and kindness 
Every creature of our race. 


We are not by man forgotten, 
He has risen to our need ; 

We are loved, protected, cared for, 
Shall we not rejoice indeed?” 


Scarcely had the sparrow ended, 
When from out the mingled throng, 
Led by choir of feathered warblers, 
Rose to Heaven a burst of song ; 
Filling all the air with music, 
Joyous carol of the free, 
Piercing through the Blue above them, 
Soared their * Benedicite.” 


A STATION-HOUSE SINGER. 


A big Philadelphia policeman noticed a little boy 
crying piteously on the streets, one day just 
after noon, and rightly surmised that the child was 
lost. 

* Hello, Johnny, what’s the matter?”’ he asked, kindly. 

The boy looked scared to death at the sight of the big 
policeman, but managed to sob out — 

“T want my mamma!” 

The queer little waif was taken to the Nineteenth Dis- 
trict Police station. He was well dressed, wore a smart 
cap, and looked unusually intelligent. A volley of ques- 
tions could not extract from him where he lived, and all 
he cared to say was — 

‘“*My name is Joseph Edwards Reason, and I am five 
years old.” 

He had a clear voice, and spoke with unusual distinct- 
ness. In a few minutes he had forgotten his troubles, 
and was making friends with the station-house cat. 
Then he walked up to a big sergeant, and said: 

“Tecan sing. Can you?” 

The sergeant was so astonished at his small questioner 
that he only stared in reply, but none of the officers 
laughed. They were too astonished. 

“1 can sing you one of my Sunday school songs,” said 
the small boy. Then, without waiting for an invitation, 
his clear soprano voice, full of sweetness, rang out the 
words of “ Jesus, lover of my soul.” 

The effect was startling, and every one listened respect- 
fully. Men off duty came tiptoeing downstairs, and 
soon the little singer had a group of officers about him. 
Lumps came up in their throats, pipes were laid down, 
and eyes became suspiciously moist. 

The prisoners who were waiting for the patrol wagon 
to take them to jail, stopped their wrangling and 
listened. 

The little warbler could do nothing but sing; and, to 
provide him with an all-night lodging, he was taken to 
the Central Police Station. His eyes danced as he saw 
the brilliantly lighted apartment, and he let go the pa- 
trol sergeant’s hand to cautiously inspect the cells. In 
the first cell was a surly looking man, who was waiting a 
hearing before Magistrate Clement for burglary. In the 
other cells were two “ hard ”’ characters. 

“Hello, sonny! Whatare ye in fur?” said one of the 
prisoners, making a desperate attempt at a joke. 

The boy looked curiously at the uninviting face through 
the iron bars, and said: 

* Mister, I can sing.” 

The burglar drew back abashed. Then the boy sang. 
His voice swelled like a bird’s, and the big reserves who 
were waiting for the magistrate were paralyzed. 

To the astonishment of everybody, the prisoners joined : 
and the burglar supplied the harmony with his deep 
basso. Then the boy sang other hymns, and at last ran 
and gave the prisoners a drink of water at their request. 
As the prisoners walked to face the magistrate he 
went to sleep like a tired wanderer.— Golden Days. 


SAVED BY HIS HORSE. 


About five miles south of Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska, is one of the most dangerous pieces 
of road in the whole country, and while in 
some seasons of the year it is safe for traveling, 
at others it is all a man’s life is worth to go 
over it. The cause of this is a quicksand which 
lies directly across the road which is used in 
the fall of the year, but is abandoned in the 
spring and summer. 

To prevent strangers from getting into 
trouble, there is generally a signboard at the 
forks warning them of their danger. In some 


manner this signboard was removed, and the 
result was that Henry Girard, who lives at 
Joplin, Missouri, came near losing his life. 

Girard says: 

“T was coming to Plattsmouth to transact some busi- 
ness regarding some lands in which I have an interest, 
and as I wanted to see the land, I concluded to come on 
horseback. The horse is a regular pet and is one raised 
by myself. He comes at my call or whistle like a dog. 

‘“*When I got to the forks of the road I saw that the 
river road was not used, but that the travel went over 
the hill, but I concluded to go along the bank, and 
thought that I could pick my way without trouble. I got 
down off my horse and turned him loose to follow me as 
I walked along. He stopped to graze and I walked 
slowly, watching the river. Having got some distance 
ahead, I sat down to wait for him. “How long I sat there 
I do not know, but I was suddenly aroused by findin, 
that my legs were firmly grasped by the quicksand. 
was slowly but surely being drawn into the earth. 

“TI threw myself on my back and tried to draw myself 
from the sand, but all my efforts were unavailing, and I 
was slowly being drawn under. I shouted for help until 
almost exhausted, but I could get no response, and was 
forced to believe that my last hour had come. It was 
late in the evening, and I wondered why my horse did 
not come. I called him time and again, but he was 
evidently too far away to hear me. 

‘** As I lay there, sinking deeper and deeper every min- 
ute, I heard a party of people on the river. It appeared 
to be a pleasure party of young folks, and as they floated 
down the stream they were singing. The song came 
distinctly over the water, but for some reason I could not 
make them hear, and they passed down the river singing 
* Home, Sweet Home,” while I lay there thinking I ha 
seen my home for the last time. By this time the sand 
had pulled me down until it was almost up to my shoul- 
ders, and I lay with my arms spread out in order to give 
as much resistance to the terrible suction as possible. 

*“T thought I heard my horse and called with all my 
might, giving a peculiar whistle which I had taught him 
to answer. e heard me, and came running to where I 
lay, but could not see me on the ground where I was in 
the hole, as it was rather dark by this time. I called him 
again and again until he found where I was, and then he 
came to me and I tried to reach up and get some sort of 
a hold on the saddle or bridle, but I was too low. Just 
then he turned and I got a firm hold on his long tail and 
told him to go. It was an awful pull, but I could feel 
that I was being dragged out of the sand, and at last I 
was pulled so far out that I could extricate myself, and 
then held on to his tail until he dragged me away from 
the place, and there I lay until I heard a wagon on the 
road, and was brought to this city to recover from the 
terrible mental and physical suffering I endured. It was 
a narrow escape, andI do not think I will ever hear 
“ Home, Sweet Home” again without feeling thankful. 
— Fort Worth Gazette. 

{If Mr Girard had been an American Dude, with a 
horse whose tail had been cut off, the result would have 
been very different. — Ep1ror.]} 


HORSE-SHOEING. 


The eminent Professor of Bussey Institute, 
Harvard University, Dr. D. D. Slade, says on 
the subject of horse-shoeing: 

‘“*In regard to the horse’s foot, it is a piece 
of the most beautiful mechanism in the animal 
kingdom. 

* * * *“ * 

‘“‘In preparing the foot for the shoe neither 
the sole nor the frog should be cut. They should 
be left ina state of nature. The superfluous 
growth will shell off as supplied by a new 
growth without the application of the knife. 
Blacksmiths like to cut the hoof and hollow it 
out neatly. It cuts so smoothly, so much like 
old cheese, that they seem to take pleasure in 
paring it down. It is an almost universal fault 
with blacksmiths to cut out the corners of the 
frog at the heel and thus destroy a very essential 
part of the foot. Another fault is rasping the 
outside of the hoof to make it look smooth. If 
kept clean it will maintain its own polish and 
smoothness. It should be rasped only below the 
nails to turn off the edges above the shoe. 
The nails should be driven within a month’s 
growth of the foot, and old ones should be 
extracted before a new shoe is put on. The 
weight of shoes is a matter of consideration. 

A Frenchman made an estimate that an 
omnibus horse shod with two-pound shoes lifted 
on his feet in a day’s work an aggregate of 
Jifty-two tons. Shoes should be as light and 
simple as possible and be put on perfectly 
even, so that the foot should tread squarely on 
the ground. The shoe should be fitted to the 
foot, and not the foot to the shoe. I would advo- 
cate applying a shoe hot for an instant, to find 
its bearings on the foot, but not to burn it into 
the hoof. 


Of all the papers, secular or religious, that come to our 
table,“ Our Dumb Animals” is one of the brightest, 
cleanest, sweetest and best.—Concord Reformatory 
Paper, May 14. 
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A LITTLE SUNBEAM. 


Railroad engineers and firemen, grimy and taciturn, 
lead a more dangerous life than any soldier; but their 
occupation is prosaic, and few give them credit for 
heroism or the gentler feelings which make up the 
romantic side of human nature. 
there sometimes falls a spark of light, and a ray of sun- 
shine illuminates the smoky cab. The overland train had 
arrived at Oakland, Cal., and the great iron engine was 
throbbing and puffing after the long sinuous trip over 
the mountain sides and the rocky defiles, lofty trestles 
and marshy stretches. 

The din in the depot was deafening; but out of the 
chaos of sounds a sweet, girlish voice was heard wel- 
coming home her parents, who had arrived on the train. 
She was a little golden-haired beauty, scarcely seven 
years of age, with a quick, intelligent eye and a loving 
nature, to which she gave full vent in the radiant and 
impulsive way she welcomed her parents back. At last 
they took her by the hand, and proceeded toward the 
waiting ferry-boat. 

As they passed by the engine attached to the train, the 
little one broke away, ran up to the big black machine, 
and patted the driving-wheels affectionately with her 
small white hands. Then, looking up at the smokestack, 
she said: 

“ You good, big, old iron horse, you have brought 
back papa and mamma safe over the great mountains 
to their little girl, and I want to thank you, even if you 
dowt care for me, because Iam so little. And you, too,” 
she continued, turning her face wistfully toward the 
grimy engineer and fireman, who were looking down at 
her: “J love you all.’ Then she kissed her hand to 
them, and was gone. 

“ Bill,” said the engineer to his fireman, “what was 
that?” 

“* Peared like an angel,” said the fireman, echoing the 
other’s thought. 

Just then a fleeting sunbeam from the great orb sink- 
ing down in the Golden Gate came stealing through a 
clink in the depot, and stole by the engineer into his 
cab. There was a strange look on his face for an instant; 
and, when he turned his head, there were two light spots 
on his dust-begrimmed cheeks. — The Presbyterian. 


HOW A PANIC WAS AVERTED. 


The value of the fire alarm drill in schools was prac- 
tically Mlustrated during the recent burning of St. 
Michael's Roman Catholic Church, in New York. The 
school building was attached to the church, and con- 
tained over 600 children. Although the flames were 
burning fiercely, the children behaved admirably, and 
except for blanched faces, showed no sign that they 
realized any danger. At the sound of a bell they arose to 
their feet, folded their arms and, to the music of a piano 
played by one of the nuns, marched slowly from the 
room, down the stairs and out into the street. Not a 
child was hurt in any way, and there was not the slightest 
confusion manifested. Had these children not been 
thoroughly drilled in what they were to do in such cases 
there might have been a far different story to tell. 


CHURCH OF SAN LORENZO, FLORENCE. 


The late Mr. Hare, in his work entitled “ Florence,” 
describes the Church of San Lorenzo. Its cloisters by 
ancient custom are the refuge of homeless cats. A 
Florentine, desiring to rid himself of a cat, instead of 
turning it out of doors to be stoned by boys or starved to 
death, brings it to the church, and abandons it in the 
cloister, assured that its wants will be provided for. At 
noon of every day, as the clock strikes twelve, broken 
bread, and scraps of meat and other food, collected at the 
doors of wealthy persons, are brought in a sack and 
scattered in the cloister. The cats, who have their habi- 
tations in various parts of the buildings, know the feed- 
ing time without prompting; and at the first sound 
of the clock they may be seen scampering over the roofs 
and parapets, and through the arches of the cloister, to 
their dinner. 


BIRDS IN INDIA. 


An article in the Field [London] describes the utterly 
reckless manner in which the slaughter of birds for 
export, solely for the sake of their, plumage, is being 
carried on in India. Mr. R. Morgan, the district forest 
officer, North Malabar, records the snaring of the beauti- 
ful Haleyon Smyrnensis, of which he has seen 5,000 skins 
in a case knocked down in Stevens’ auction room at 6d. 
ahead. In other parts of India, we are told that the 
destruction of ornamental-plumaged birds threatens 
their extermination, it being carried on in the height of 
the breeding season, when the plumage is in the most 
perfect condition. So great has the demand for the 
feathers of ornamental birds become, that the native 
agriculturists will even sell their oxen and ploughs to 
purchase guns and ammunition, in order to participate 
in the pursuit of these birds; finding more immediate 
profit in destroying the lives of their little fellow- 
workers, than in laboring with them in the production 
of food. 


(For “Our Dumb Animals.’’) 


A DEAD BIRD. 


So thou art dead! And yet, one breath ago, 
I saw thee quiver with exultant life; 
Thy wee throat swell and pour upon the air 
The matchless melody of native song! 
Then came the thunder of a ruthless gun! 
Then swept the hail of swift, unerring shot; 
How suddenly that thunder stilled thy note, 
And that fierce hail crushed out thy little life! 
Thy life! where has it gine? Where is the force 
Which all so lately thrilled thee through and through ? 
Thou seem’st the same and yet thou dost not live! 
What was it that the cruel shot displaced ? 
Rurus C. MACDONALD. 


Yet in their existence - 


TREES AT ARLINGTON, MASS., STRIPPED BY THE GYPSY 
EATS ALMOST EVERYTHING. 


MOTH, WHICH 


The State of Massachusetts has spent over $100,000 in trying to exterminate the 


Gypsy Moth near Boston. 


All of which might have been saved by a proper protection of 


our birds. The moth is not exterminated, and we may yet be compeiled to ask the English 


sparrows to aid us as they did years ago. 


THE GYPSY MOTH. 


We give above a true picture of trees at 
Arlington, near Boston, in June, stripped of 
their leaves by the Gypsy Moth. Inaddition to 
all paid by the State in 1890 to prevent the 
spread of this moth near Boston, it cost the 
State in 1891, $69,247.55. 

The damage done by this one little insect in 
the space of a few square miles illustrates the 


truth of what Michelet has said; viz., that ‘Jf | 


all the birds were destroyed, the human 
would perish from the earth.” 

It is a plain warning to the people of Massa- 
chusetts to use: greater efforts to preserve our 
insect-eating birds. 


race 


SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


We have just read of a man in Arkansas who, 
inspired by the Devil and perhaps whiskey, 
cut off the ears of his neighbor’s valuable horse 
one night. The next morning the neighbor 
called upon him with a cocked revolver in one 
hand and a clasp knife in the other, and sliced 
off his ears in the same way he had sliced off 
the horse’s. 


DOROTHEA L. DIX FOUNTAIN. 


Coming in sight of the Dorothea L. Dix 
Fountain in Custom House Square to-day, we 
found seven working horses drinking, and five 
more waiting for the next chance. It was a 
pleasant sight, and richly rewarded us for the 
time and thought we spent on the erection of 
that fountain. Our only wish was that the kind 
lady who gave the money to erect it could have 
seen it as we did. 


« Blessed are the Merciful.” “ Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto the least of these ye did it also unto me.” 


TWO PIGS. 


My father one day bought two young pigs from a man 
who lived two or three miles distant on the opposite side 
of one of our great rivers, says a writer in Wide Awake. 
The pigs were caught, tied up in two sacks, and put into 
my father’s wagon, which was then driven a long, round- 
about way, in order to cross the river by a bridge at some 
distance. Not one step of the way did the pigs see, be- 
cause, they were tied up in bags to prevent their jumping 
Srom the wagon. 

Well, they were brought home and put into the pig-pen. 
But in the morning, when the hired man went to feed 
them, the pigs were gone. Search was made in every 
direction, and at last some one discovered pigs’ tracks 
in the soft, wet sand by the river side. Could they have 
swum across? What! those little pigs swim across that 
great river? Impossible! 

But after searching up and down the river-banks in 
vain, my father, who had read of many wonderful things 
having been done by what is called “animal instinct,” 
harnessed his horses and drove the long, roundabout 
again, to the place where he bought the pigs. 

And there, sure enough, they were, safe in the yard of 
their old home, where their former owner had found 
them when he got up in the morning. They had swum 
across the river and then gone straight to the place of 
their birth, regardless of bridges and roundabout roads. 
How did they know where to find it? 

A STORY OF SQUIRRELS. 

In front of the telegraph-office at Stockbridge, Mass., 
there is a large elm tree, which is the home of three red 
squirrels. A little girl who is employed in the office 
comes out a number of times a day and knocks on the 
trunk of the great tree, at the same time making a whir- 
ring noise as squirrels do. Instantly three squirrels come 
out of the tree, and running down the trunk, they take 
the nuts she has in her hand for them, and go up toa 
place where the branches divide. Then they sit upon the 
landing while they crack and eat them. 

‘Two of them are very tame,” she told us, “ but one 
is rather wild yet.” 

After the tame ones had been fed, she pointed up to 
one of the topmost boughs where the “ wild one” sat, 
looking down so very wistfully. The little girl kept 
knocking with the nut and whirring like a squirrel. 
Soon the little creature timidly began to come down from 
its high tower, halting and debating every now and then 
as it came nearer and nearer to the uplifted nut. At last 
it made one quick bound, snatched the nut and was off 
toa place of safety again! The little girl told us they 
were going to put a squirrel-house in the tree. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THE oie OF MERCY? 


NEW BANDS ; OF MERCY. 


2743 Colo. 
Band. 
P., Cleo Chartrand. 
12744 Louisville, Ky. 
Willing Band. 
P., Miss Mary Pleasant. 
12745 Liberty, Ind. 
Shamrock Band. 
P., Mrs. J. M. Gleason. 
12746 Milo Centre, N. Y. 
Milo Centre Band. 
P., Mrs. E. S. Davis. 
Chester, Pa. 
Anna Sewall Band. 
P., Frank Longbotham. 
12748 Sidney, & 
Mills Band. 
P., Allison Mills. 
12749 Bennettsville, S. C. 
Annie Pratt Band. 
P., Cecil Crosland. 
12750 Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
Kensington Hall Band. 
P., Mrs. $. Champion. 
12751 Elpaso, Ill. 
Eastward Band. 
P., Anna M. Smith. 
12752 Knightstown, Ind. 
State Orphan Home. 
Lily Band. 
P., M. Josephine Donnohue. 
12753 Rose Band. 
P., Belle A. Powers. 
12754 Tulip Band. 
Kate T. Taffe. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Jane U. Pettit. 
12756 Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Cora Loftin. 
12757 Violet Band. 
P., Mary R. Langsdale. 
12758 Daisy Band. 
P., Fannie Banta. 
12759 Rosebud Band. 
P., Celia Campbell. 
Busy Bee Band. 
P., Laura A. Wachtstetter. 
Little Helpers Band. 
P., Fannie C. Moffit. 
r nt Try Band. 
, Dora A. Simonds. 
12763 Nev er Fail Band. 
P., Nina T. Graham. 
12764 Soldier, Kansas. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Jessie F. Welty. 
12765 No. Waterboro, Me. 
Bobolink Band. 
P., May E. B. Mellen. 
12766 Agassiz Band. 
P., Laura M. Chadbourne. 
12767 New Albany, Ind. 
Harrison Band. 
P., Georgie Perkinpaugh. 
12768 Kendal Green, Mass. 
Kendal Green Band. 
P., Anna C. Coburn. 
12769 New Albany, Ind. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P. Ethel Laib. 
12770 New ey Ind. 
Successful Band. 
P., Anna Best. 
12771 New Castle, Pa. 
Scotland Band. 
P., Grace Elliott. 
12772 Augusta, N. ¥. 
— Band. 
lary E. Hentz. 
12773 Kane, Pa 
Pansy Band. 
P., Blanche A. Rupert. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Black Beauty Band. | 
P., Amanda H. Jarks. 
12775 Pottstown, Pa. 
Friends of Animals Band. 
P., Mrs. Ida K. Grubb. 
12776 Lansdale, Pa. 
Violet Band. 
P., Rebecca V.Worthington. 
12777 New Albany, Ind. 
Black Beauty Band. 
P. Mary Didsson. 
12778 Dansville, N. Y. 
Dansville Band. 
P., Ella Baker. 
12779 Indiana, Pa. 
Indiana Band. 
P., Bess Moorhead. 
12780 New Albany, Ind. 
Spring Band. 
P., Alice Pye. 
Miller Band. 
P., Hattie Miller. 
12782 Merrill, Wis. 
Merrill Band. 
P., Mrs. Stewart. 
12783 New Albany, Ind. 
Emerton Band. 
P., ida Byers. 
12784 Palme r Band. 
, H. Cearar. 
Band. 
12785, P: Emelia Best. 


12747 


12755 


12761 
12762 


12781 


WHAT IS THE ‘OBJECT OF child and older person to seize some other or 


12786 
12787 
12788 
12789 
12790 
12791 


12792 


12793 


12794 


12795 


12796 


12797 


12798 


12799 


| 12800 
| 12801 


12802 


12803 


12804 


| 12805 


| 12806 


12807 


12808 


12809 
12810 
12811 
12812 
12813 
12814 


12815 
12816 
12817 
12818 
12819 
12820 


12821 


12822 


12823 
12824 


12826 
12827 
12828 
12829 
12830 
12831 
12832 
12833 


Armour 

P., Ilda Mead. 
Alberta Band. 

P., ida Groseurth. 
Elm Band. 

P., Kate Hughes. 
W orkers Band. 

P., Mary Tite. 

‘olumbia Band. 

, Raymond Best. 
Kan. 

L. T. L. Colored Band. 
P., Mary H. Ware. 

N. Waterboro, Me. 
Maytlower Band. 

P., Miss Eva Carpenter. 
New Albany, Ind. 
Raymond Band. 

P., W. McPheeters. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Working-boys Band. 
P., John Tilton. 
Batavi 

Union School’s Band. 
P., Pearl Swan. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Band. 

, Fred Dieckhoff. 
City, lowa. 
Bancroft Band. 

P., Nainette Rousseau. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Thomas St. Band. 
P., Charlie Vose. 
New Albany, Ind. 
Albany Band. 
P., Eva Rudolph. 
Robinson Band. 
P., Cora R Robinson. 
Pottsgrove, Pa. 
Pottsgrove Band. 
P., E. R. Nesbit. 
Upper Nyack, N. Y. 
Upper Nyack Band. 
P., Andrew Jersey. 
Autaugaville, Ala. 
Benevolent Band. 

, Mrs.Mollie Stoudenmire. 
Ww. Chesterfield, Mass. 
Chestertield Band. 

P., Wm. F. Miller. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Margaret Lainer Band. 
P., Charles R. 
Margaret Lainer Banc 
P., Emma Mulford. 
Providence, R.I. 
Harriet St. School Band. 
P., Miss M. J. Marshall. 
New Albany, Ind. 
Miller Band. 

P., Hattie Harbison. 
Field Band. 

P., Clide Bates. 
Williston Band. 

P., Nora Shaffer. 
Grover Band. 

P., Amelia Lavey. 
Sigmon Band. 

P., Jesse Sigmon. 
Kerri ran Band. 

» Warren Kerrigan. 

-» Mich. 

Friends’ 

Golden Rule Band. 
P., Lois Thomas. 

Vii Try Band. 

P., Anna Bonine. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Gurney Wright. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Ann Moorlag. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Maggie Jones. 
Never Fail Band. 

P., Dr. J. W. Wright. 
M. E. Sunday School. 
Lily Band. 

P., Joseph Garretson. 
Violet Band. 

P., Mrs. Churchill. 
Excelsior Band. 
P.,J3.M. Hunter. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Geo. Woodruff. 
Rosebud Band. 

P., Mrs. Britton. 


5 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Public Schools. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., F. W. Arbury. 

Excelsior Band. 

P., F. B. Spaulding. 

Longfellow Band. 

P., Lena Warriner. 

4 G. Whittier Band. 
, Blanch Briggs. 

Band. 

P., Eva Warriner. 

Lily Band. 

P., Louise Kirkpatrick. 

Tulip Band. 

P., Ellen Beach. 

Violet Band. 

P., Nina Tobey. 

Verbena Band. 

P., Zillah Crocket. 


Ti 12834 
| 12835 
| 12836 
12837 
12838 


12839 


12847 
| 12848 
12849 
12850 
12851 
12852 
12853 
| 12854 
| 12855 
| 12856 
| 12857 
| 12858 
| 12859 
| 12860 
| 12861 
12862 
| 12863 
12864 
| 12865 
| 12866 


| 12867 


| 12868 
| 12869 
| 12870 


| 12875 

| 12876 
| 49877 


12878 


12879 


M: uyflower Band. 

Amy Peavey. 
F orget- me-not Band. 
P., Anna Mott. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Kate Bailey. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Louise Slater. 
Sunbeam Band. 
P., Emily C. Mead. 
Hope Band. 

. M. Russell. 

Ww Awake Band. 
P., Mary Hubbard. 
Star Band. 
P., Grace Flinn. 


2 Rosebud Band. 


, Sada Powell. 


3 Busy Bee Band. 


P., Maude Dicket. 

I'll Try Band. 

P., Hope Baer. 

Willing Workers Band. 
Ida Finley. 


Sunshine Band. 


P., Julia Foote. 

Wide Awake Band. 
P., Grace Ballantine. 
Canary Band. 

P., Lizzie Gurnsey. 
Robin Band. 

P., Georgia Errington. 


George Washington Band. 


P., Alta A. Kane. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Linda Roraback. 
Touch-me-not Band. 
P., K. P. Campbell. 
Never Fail Band. 
P., Nellie Stringham. 
Blue-bird Band. 
P., Lilian F. Bush. 
Red-bird Band. 
P., Maude A. Robinson. 
Geranium Band. 
P., Hattie Hoyt. 
Pink Band. 
P., Millie E. Adams. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Bessie Wood. 
Daisy Band. 
P., K. P. Be ITy. 
Morning Glory Band. 
P., He len Costill. 
Band. 
P., Louise Hatch. 
Busy Workers Band. 
P., Viola Count. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., M.L. Hill. 
Tuberose Band. 
P., Cassie Humphrey. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., M. Betterly. 
Lily Band. 
P., Mildred Hall. 
Violet Band. 
P., Charlotte Brewer. 
Tulip Band. 
P., Mary Fogg. 
I'll Try Band. 
P., Minnie Robertson. 
Lark Band. 
P., Minnie Adams. 
Thrush Band. 
P., Nellie Eberstein. 
Red-bird Band. 
P., Grace Barker. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Kittie Corrigan. 
Clover Leaf Band. 
P., Lilian Eberstein. 
Snowball Band. 
P., Hattie Gorsline. 
Rosebud Band. 

P., Jean Clinsie. 
Providence, KR. I. 
Chalkstone Ave. Band. 
P., Mary A. McEntree. 
New Albany, Ind. 
Mansfield Band. 

P., Emma Nunemacher. 
Hoffman Band. 
P., Miss Estella Hoffman. 
Codman Band. 

P., Jennie Sowle. 
Eagleville, Ohio. 
Eagleville Band. 


P., Mrs. Edith L. Peck. 


2 New Albany, Ind. 


Evans Band. 

P., George Evans. 
Columbi und. 

P., Mary E. Robinson. 
Silver Band. 

P., Mamie M. Zink. 


5 Pearl Band. 


P., Pearl Wells. 


86 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Anti-Docking Band. 
P., Margaret C. Starburk. 


7 Granville Ferry, N.S. 


Riverside Band. 

P., Isabelle I. Landers. 
Natchez, Miss. 

R. F. Reed Band. 

P., Jack Lowenburg. 
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12889 


12890 


| 12891 
| 


| 12892 


12893 


12894 


12895 


12896 


12897 


12898 


12899 


12900 
12901 


12902 


| 12903 


12904 
12905 
12906 
12907 


12908 


| 12909 


12910 


12911 
12912 


| 12913 


12914 


12015 


12916 
12917 


| 12918 


12919 
12920 
12921 
12922 
12923 
12924 
12925 


12026 


12927 


12928 
12929 
12930 
12031 
12932 

12033 
12934 
12935 
12936 
12937 
12938 
12939 
12440 
12041 
12942 


New Albany, Ind. 

Elm Band. 

P., Harry Wells. 
Spring Band. 

P. Clarence Anderson. 
New Berlin, N. 

Pansy Band. 

P., Frances E. Sprague. 
W. Clarksfield, Ohio. 
Harrison Band 

P., Rollin Eastman. 
New York City, N. Y. 
St. George’s Band. 

P., Rey. E. C. Acheson. 
Pontiac, R. 1. 

Young Defenders Band. 
P., Mary V. Snow. 
Providence, R. I. 

The Helpers Band. 

Ida M. Budlong. 
Jackson, Mich. 


Public Schools, District 17. 


Golden Rule Band. 
P., Charles O. Hoyt. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., Zuda Wilson. 
Goldsmith Band. 
P., Data Knight. 
Whittier Band. 

P., Mary Clark. 

Try Band. 

P., Laura Crawford. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Della Harris. 
Never Fail Band. 
?P., Kittie Bryant. 


George Washington Band. 


?P., Beulah Pelsue. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Amelia Andrews. 
Star Band. 
P., Carrie Quirey. 
Da y Band. 
P., Ella Blake. 
Rosebud Band. 
P., Myrtie Grinnell. 
Busy Bee Band. 
P., Flora Fleisher. 
Lily Band. 
P., Ada Diven. 
Rose Band. 
P., Blanche Hanchett. 
Tulip Band. 
P., Mary Nolan. 
Violet Band. 
P., Mary Henson. 
Little Helpers Band. 
P., Emma Houghton. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Myrtie Rowan. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Lizzie Christman. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Jennie Blaney. 
Busy Workers Band. 
P., Minnie Bailey. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Edith Austin. 
Hope Band. 
P., Anna Camnon. 
Maytlower Band. 
P., Nellie Rowley. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Margaret Shearer. 
Sunbeam Band. 
P., Mamie Jose. 
Canary Band. 
P., Lizzie Schuffley. 
Robin Band. 
P., Sarah McIntyre. 
Blue-bird Band. 
P., Emily Croom. 
Distric t No.1. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., Wesley Sears. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Quinn. 
Neve r Fail Band. 
P., Miss Phelps. 
I'll Try Band. 
P., Miss Germain. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss Colegrove. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Miss Smith. 
Ms ide Awake Band. 
» Miss Orr. 

Reset Band. 

., Miss Kennedy. 
ah Bee Band. 
P., Miss Doughty. 
Rose Band. 
P., Miss O’Brien. 
Lily of the Valley Band. 
P., Miss Gibbs. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Miss Herrington. 
Violet Band. 
P., Miss Foote. 
Geranium Band. 
P., Miss Feather. 
Tulip Band. 
P., Miss Huntington. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Miss Cahill. 
Maytiower Band. 
P., Miss Brown. 


to say a kind some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


12943 Buttercups Band. 
Miss Martell. 
12944 Pink Band. 
P., Miss Abrams. 
12945 Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Towne. 
12946 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss Kolby. 
7 Sunshine Band. 
”., Miss Taylor. 


12948 Star Band. 


, Miss Tefft. 


| 12949 George Washington Band. 


12952 


| 12953 


Mrs. Bliss. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Miss Wilber. 
12951 Canary Band. 
P., Miss Lake. 
Robin Band. 
P., Miss Merritt. 
Blue-bird Band. 
P., Miss Bean. 
Busy Workers Band. 
P., Miss Scott. 
5 Mocking Bird Band. 

P., Miss Hough. 
12956 Humming Bird Band. 
P., Miss Ward. 
Goldenrod Band. 
P., Miss Ressler. 
12958 Snowball Band. 
P., Miss Dunham. 
Lark Band. 

, Miss Higgins. 
12960 Hope Band. 
P., Miss Dansingburg. 


12050 


| 12961 © lover- leaf Band. 


12963 
| 12064 G. T. 


12065 


, Miss Quinn. 
Lilac Band. 
P., Miss Brown. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., Mr. Pierce. 
Angell Band. 
P., Miss Camp. 
Audubon Band. 
P., Miss White. 
12966 Goldsmith Band. 
P., Miss Campbell. 
State Prison. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., Mrs. Hickox. 


12962 


12967 


| 12968 Rule Band. 


, Mr. Burnes. 


| 12069 efellow Band. 


| 


| 12983 U. S.¢ 


| plied, 


, Mr. Dana. 


| 12970 Galdstaith Band. 


P., Mr. Daniels. 
12971 George Washington Band. 
P., Mr. Hall. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Mr. Hogle. 
Audubon Band. 
P., Mr. Partridge. 
(ll Try Band. 
P., Mr. Ferguson. 
12975 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Mrs. Shaver. 
12976 Never Fail Band. 
P., Mr. Debiel. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Mr. Hale. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Mr. Hadley. 
Henry Bergh Band. 
r. Hewett. 
12980 G. T. Angell Band. 
P., Mr. Daggett. 
Busy Workers Band. 
P., Mr. Young. 
12982 Garfield Band. 
P., Rodchever. 
trant Band. 
P., Mr. Whipple. 
12984 Star Band. 
P., Mr. Brown. 
Hope Band. 
P., Mr. Foley. 
12086 Sunshine Band. 
P., Mr. Hackett. 
Sunbeam Band. 
Mr. McCaffrey. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Mr. Hughes. 
Lily of the Valley Band. 
P., Mr. Goodlander. 
12990 Southampton, L. I. 
Agawam Band. 
P., Miss C. Halsey. 
12991 Sea Spray Band. 
P., Miss Jennie Matthias. 


12972 
12973 
12974 


12977 
12978 


12979 


12981 


12985 


12987 
12988 


12989 


“What do you ask for this 
article?” said a gentleman to a 


pretty shop-girl. ‘ Fifteen shil- 
lings, sir.” “*Aren’t you a little 
dear?” saidhe. “ Well,” she re- 
blushing, * sometimes the 
young men tell me so. 


A young lady having reada very 
long paper at a missionary meet- 
ing, the minister gave out the 
hymn beginning, “ Hallelujah, ’tis 
done,” and wondered why every- 
body smiled. 
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(For “Our Dumb Animals.’’) 
A BEAUTIFUL POEM. 


{We saw this story in prose a long time ago and are 
now glad to see it in poetry.] 


KING RHOUD AND THE BIRD. 
(A TRUE INCIDENT.) 


A warrior bold was brave King Rhoud, 
But a tender heart had he, 
And he heard one day as he walked through the wood 
A bird moaning piteously. 
“Poor thing! it is surely in pain!” he cried 
To his courtier standing by; 
“ Perchance that may be!” the earl replied, 
“ But no time for birds have 1!” 
Then, without a word, the lithe young king 
Climbed up the tree like a boy, 
And rescued the bird with the drooping wing, 
And carried it home with joy. 


*Twas in time of war, and throughout the land 
Bold traitors were plotting how 

They could wrest the sceptre from Rhoud’s strong hand 
And snatch the crown from his brow; 

And that very day ‘neath the palace wall 
Two wicked villains had said 

They would let, at night, a loose plank fall 
From the ceiling above his head — 

The while on his couch the monarch slept — 
And crush him to death by the blow, 

But, how it all happened, none except 
Themselves would ever know. 


It was late that night when King Rhoud sought 
His rest, with a conscience clear 

Toward God and man, and never a thought 
Of the danger lurking near! 

And sound had he slept —to waken no more ! — 
When lo! in the stillness he heard 

Again and again, as he heard before 
In the woods, the cry of the bird. 

“ Poor little thing! perchance it may need 

Fresh water,’ the monarch said, 

And, tarrying not to do the kind deed, 
He sprang at once from his bed. 


Just then the ceiling above fell down, 
And the plank crushed the couch below ; 
And all in the palace and all in the town 
Ran aimlessly to and fro; 
For with dread forebodings their hearts were filled 
And swiftly the panic spread, 
When a herald cried, “ King Rhoud is killed! 
He is crushed to death in his bed!” 
But lo! before them unharmed he stood 
With the bird he had saved that day: 
‘Fear not,” he said, * Our God is good — 
He guards us from ill alway; 
Nor scorns He ever the slightest thing, 
For all may fulfil His word; 
And since a wee bird can save a king 
Should the king hot save a bird?” 
EMMA E. Brown. 


(For “Our Dumb Animals.) 

A SINGULAR EXPERIENCE OF OUR 

WELL-KNOWN SCULPTOR AND ARTIST 
CYRUS COBB. 


DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

In 1871 I, with my brother Darius, was taking vocal 
lessons of Mr. J. Q. A. Wetherbee, eminent as a singer 
and teacher, who found it difficult to place our voices, 
inasmuch as the yocal chords could produce tones as low 
as double-C bass, and as high as E alto. This compass 
of over three octaves was very hard to manage. The 
aim was to utilize the vibratory quality which yielded 
the bass so that our tenors might get the benefit of it 
without muffling the tone or in any way imparting the 
baritone quality. 

On the seventeenth of June of that year I took a stroll 
from Cambridge, where I was then residing, to Breed’s 
Island, to practice my vocalization in the open air, this 
ace having been a favorite resort of ours when we 
ived in East Boston, where we were brought up. 

I mounted the hill and taking a position on the lee- 
ward side of a stone wall, began practicing the scales 
through the entire compass referred to with the vowel 
FE, which Mr. Wetherbee had recommended in order to 
bring the tone forward in the mouth. 

Presently birds flew near me, and hopped and 
chirruped about on the wall almost within arm’s reach. 
Then a mare approached with her colt, and they stood 
listening with their heads bent towards me. These were 
soon followed by a cow and her calf, and, if I recollect 
aright, another cow came behind them. This unique 
audience inspired me, and I swept up and down the 
scale with unwonted inspiration. 

Suddenly I felt that something strange was beneath 
me. I glanced down and saw a striped snake coiled up 
on a flat stone that projected from the wall, against 
which my knee was partly resting, his uplifted head pro- 
jected toward me, his eyes intensely gleaming with ex- 
citement. I was for the instant startled, but made no 
sign, continuing my practice without a break, and 
throwing more intensity into the penetrating tone of the 
vowel E. 

This increased intensity brought my /our-footed 
audience still nearer, and they almost thrust their noses 
in my face, while my feathered chorus hopped nearer 
about me with their chirruping. It was to the last de- 
gree inspiring, and I wondered for a moment if the 
= of Orpheus was beside me with his enchanting 

arp. 

After a little while I commenced backing away from 
the wall, continuing my tones, and fixing my eye on the 
snake. He uncoiled himself, slid down from the shely- 
ing rock, and followed after me. 

Suddenly, when I had drawn him three or four jyards 
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from the wall, I hushed my voice, and holding my hand 
still, snapped my thumb and finger. As quick as light 
the snake turned and disappeared in the wall, and all 
my four-footed audience and winged choristers retired. 
Cyrus Coss. 


In connection with the above, the following 
is of interest: 

A writer on the effects of musical sounds on animals, 
says:—‘* Opposite to our house was a large field, in 
which some twelve or thirteen cows were put during the 
summer months. One day a German band began to play 
on the road which divided the house from the field. ‘The 
cows were quietly grazing at the other end of the field, 
but no sooner did they hear the music than they at once 
advanced towards it, and stood with their heads over the 
wall, attentively listening. This might have passed un- 
noticed; but, _—_ the musicians going away, the 
animals followed them as well as they could on the other 
side of the wall, and when they could get no further 
stood lowing piteously. So excited did the cows become 
that some of them ran round and round the field to try 
to get out, but, finding no outlet, returned to the same 
corner where they had lost sight of the band; and it was 
some time before they seemed satisfied that the sweet 
sounds were really gone. I have often noticed the power 
music has over oxen. The other day we had a brass 
band playing in our garden. In a field adjoining there 
were four oxen. When the band struck up, they were at 
the far end of a nine-acre field, quite out of sight, the 
field being very uneven. They set off full trot to the 
garden wall, put their necks over, and remained so till 
the tune was finished, when they went back to graze; 
but, as soon as the musie struck up again, they came 
and put their heads once more over the wall. This went 
on until the band left.”—Christian Register. 


—_ 


Henry Ward Beecher said: ‘‘The slaughter 
of the birds that is going on is such as ought 
to arrest the attention of every Christian woman 
who decorates herself with the skins.” Can the 
compassionate spirit of Christ have touched the 
hearts of those women who go constantly to hear 
His doctrine preached, and yet refuse to make so 
small an effort to be in accord with it as the sim- 
ple avoidance of participation in this heartless 
and destructive fashion would involve ? 


“A MERCIFUL MAN IS MERCIFUL TO HIS BEAST.” 


GOOD EXAMPLES. 


We find in one of our exchanges an interest- 
ing account of a young lady who dismissed 
one of her admirers because he left his horse 
unblanketed several hours while he was calling 
on her, and in another exchange of another 
young lady who declined a young gentleman’s 
invitation to ride on a cold day behind a horse 
that had been clipped. 


(For “Our Dumb Animals.) 
A GOOD EXAMPLE TO THE SCHOOL. 


A teacher in a city not far from Boston, when on her 
way to school, noticed a kitten imprisoned by dogs ina 


ree. 

She called out one of her pupils, whispered to him the 
situation, and requested him to undertake the rescue. 
This, after considerable labor and the use of a ladder, 
was successfully accomplished, and the boy returned to 
his studies. Her —- will never forget this lesson, and 
think more kindly of their teacher for having taught it. 


TO ALL WHO LOVE HORSES. 


If you have any love for horses never hire 
or ride behind a docked horse or a horse with 
an overhead or otherwise tight check-rein, 
when you can possibly help it. 

Never employ any hostler, teamster or driver 
who uses intoxicating liquors, and never let or 
entrust a horse to any such person. 

The abuse inflicted upon horses and other 
dumb animals by intoxicated men no tongue 
can tell. 

=> 


That delightful monthly visitor, “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals.’ — Young Crusader, Chicago. 


Every child in the land should read “ Our Dumb 
Animals,”’—Omaha Tribune. 
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Dumb Animals. 
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| THE DOG THAT § 


| 


AVED | 
NINE LIVES. 


This is a true picture of | 
the dog that, on February | 
21st, saved the lives of nine 
persons from suffocation 
by coal gas at Lowell, 
Mass. He sprang on the 
father’s bed, barked and 


licked the faces of the 
sleepers until he sueceeded 
in arousing them. In 


thirty minutes more the 
whole family of nine per- 
sons would have been past 
help. 


A gentleman calling at 
our offices to-day says he 
dreamed last night that 
some one had climbed up 
the Equestrian Statue of 
Washington on our public 
garden, facing Common- 
wealth Avenue, and cut 
off the magnificent tail 
from the horse on which 
Washington is mounted. 
We hope this dream will 
not come true. 
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WATER YOUR HORSES OFTEN. 


We have just read an earnest article on the above sub- 
ject from which we give this: 

“Feeding a horse principally on grain and driving it 
five hours without water’is like giving a man salt 
mackerel for dinner and not allowing him to drink be- 
fore supper time — very unsatisfactory for the man. If 
you know anything about the care of horses and have 
any sympathy for them water them as often as they 
want to drink —once an hour if possible. By doing this 
you will not only be merciful to your animals, but you 
will be a benefactor to yourself, as they will do more 
work, they will look better and live longer. If you area 
skeptic and know more about horses than any one else, 
you are positive that the foregoing is wrong, because 
you have had horses die with watering them too much, 
and boldly say that the agitators of frequent watering 
are fools in your estimation, and you would not do such 
a thing. Just reason for a moment and figure out 
whether the animal would have over drunk and over 
chilled his stomach if it had not been allowed to become 
over thirsty. 

‘*A driver who sits in his wagon and lashes his worn- 
out, half-curried, half-fed and half-watered team de- 
serves to be punished as a criminal.” 


“ Our Dumb Animals” for May has been received and 
thoroughly read, as it always is. This paper should be 
in the hands of every citizen.— Watkins (N.Y. Herald, * 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS. 
The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained 
at our offices at the following cost prices, free 
of postage :— 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 

T. Angell ’ 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 
Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 

four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell 2 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness ‘to Animals, 
by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for 


the whole twelve bound together, or 200 « 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, ee 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 150 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell 60 + 
The Cruel Over-check Card (twe sides) » « 
How to Kill Animals Humanelf, by Dr. 

D. D. Slade 100 * 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scrip- 

Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell . ‘ 1.00 * 
Vifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 

Hymns, book form, two cents for 

the whole, or 20 + 


Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 cents each. 
Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Socie- 
ties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands 
of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to 
the National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost 
to every one asking. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMBANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF ORUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents ; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 
40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for 
fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hun- 
dred and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. 
Postage free to all parts of the United States. 

(> Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. 
Hawley, Boston. 


RATES OF SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP : 


Active Life $100 00] Associate Annual . . $500 
Associate Life 5000) Children’s . . . - 100 
Active Annual 1000| Branch . . 100 


All members receive OUR DUMB ANIMALS free, and all 
publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, {9 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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